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THE CHARTER, 


AN HISTORICAL TALE OF CONNECTICUT. 


Ar the close of an autumnal day in 1656, 
a troop of horse might be seen winding their 
way southwardly along a forest-path, by the 
banks of the Connecticut river. At its head, 
side by side, rode two cavaliers. The elder 
was about thirty-five years of age, of a noble 
presence, and a dignified and soldiery air.— 
The visor of a helmet shaded the upper por- 
tion of his face, though it did not conceal the 
fire of a pair of piercing blue eyes, over which 
square and massive brows were sternly and 
habitually bent. His complexion had once 
been fair, if we might judge from the light 
flaxen locks flowing abundantly over his shoul- 
ders after the fashion of the period. Expo- 
sure to many climates had now robbed his 
skin of the blond, and given it a brown hue— 
a shade more befitting a warrior’scheek. A 
well-trimmed beard, extending from ear to 
ear, swept his breast-plate. His upper lip 
was graced by a handsome mustache, a shade 
darker than hishair. It nearly hid his mouth; 
which, so far as it could be discovered, was 
finely shaped, with the lips pressed together 
with an air of determination. When he spoke. 
however, it wore a more agreeable expres- 
sion, with which his full and manly voice har- 
monized ; yet, nevertheless, there was some- 
thing in his countenance that repelled confi- 
dence. His person was protected by the 
demi-proof armor of that day; the period 
When the mailed knight, in a state of chrys- 
alis, was merging into the modern officer.— 
Over his breast-plate, which was indented, 
but highly burnished, was passed a broad buff 
belt, to which was appended a serviceable 
sword ; from his holsters also protruded the 
butts of arichly ornamented pair of Spanish 


\pistols, then in as much repute as the Damas- 
cus blade a few centuries earlier. He was 
well mounted on a large brown English horse; 
and, as he paced along, he sat like a man to 
whom the saddle isa familiar seat. Although, 
from time to time he would interchange 
thoughts with his companion, his general 
manner was taciturn and grave. 





The other was a youth who had not yet 
numbered quite twentysummers. His figure 
was slight and elegant ; his manners careless, 
but graceful, and an air of rank and high 
breeding was evident in every movement.— 
His cheek was dark as the Italian’s ; his eyes 
were black and brilliant; by turns piercing 
or tender, indolent or flashing. His raven 
and luxuriant hair fell about his neck in nat- 
ural curls, lifting in the evening wind, and 
waving and flowing like the wanton tresses 
of ayoung girl. A slight mustache darkened 
his upper lip, but did not hide his fine mouth. 
He wore a plain, but rich suit of mourning. 
His bréast-plate and scabbard were also of 
the same sable hue. He rode a snow white 
horse with a long sweeping tail, and with the 
eye and limb of an Arabian barb; which, 
as it ambled by the side of the larger steed, 
picked its steps as daintily as if it had been 
shod with the slippers of Cinderella. The 
general tone of his manner was a graceful 
indofence and an elegant nonchalance, though 
altogether divested of any, even the least 
grain of foppery. With a face as strongly 
marked with intelligence and good sense, 
as that of his older companion, and a Icok in- 
dicating a still haughtier spirit, his whole 
appearance was strikingly in contrast with 
his; inviting confidence and friendship in 
men,—in women, love. The two seemed to 
be, however, on the most familiar terms of 
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intimacy, notwithstanding their opposite char- 
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acters and the additional disparity of their! 
years. Near them rode a black servant in| 
a gorgeous livery, upon which he evidently | 
prided himself. 
Behind these cavaliers rode two more gen-, 
tlemen—one of them was a large heavy man, | 
apparelled much like the elder cavalier above 
mentioned ; the other, save a sword at his 
side, and pistols in his holsters, wore the black 
dress of a citizen. The former had a bold 
look and unpleasant eye. The Jatter was a 
man of a milder cast. They conversed to- 
gether while they rode along, as if deeply in- 
terested in their subject, addressing each other 
respectively as Randolph and Dudley; the last, 
name being applied to the citizen. In the) 
rear of these, riding two abreast, came a. 
lengthened column of horse, consisting mostly | 
of mounted grenadiers, with, perhaps, half a 
score of dragoons—a band of rough, stalworth | 
looking warriors. Their brows were covered | 
with iron helmets, crested wiih horse-hair, 
and they wore heavy breast and thigh pieces. 
They all had broadswords hanging at their} 
belts, and cumbersome matchlocks swung 
across their backs. With their huge propor-| 
tions, warworn visages, grizzly beards and | 
fierce mustaches, they presented altogether a 
very truculent and formidable appearance.— 
They trotted along in good order; some in stern 
silence, and as immoveable in their saddles as 
statues; others in most unmilitary ease, jest- 
ing with a comrade ; and one or two with their 
usual position reversed, seated with their backs | 
to their horses’ heads, talking and laugh-| 
ing with those behind. Asmall party of Indians’ 
brought up the rear; two of whose number, | 
we should have mentioned before, acted as 
guides, and ran at an untiring pace, a little 
in advance of the two cavaliers, balancing in| 
their right hand, tomahawks, secured to long | 
poles, which served them as weapons of de-| 
fence against wild beasts, and assisted them 
in crossing ravines, scaling precipices, and | 
clearing obstacles from the path of the horse- | 
men. While the cavalcade are slowly trot- 
ing through the wood, we will turn to the two 
cavaliers. ‘They have been riding for some 
time without interchanging a word j, the 





I should like to behold this fair mistress of 
thine. If report do not belie her, she has 
beauty. Think you she will not play you 
false in this Charter scheme? ‘These women 
are full of wit. There is no dependence to 
be placed in one of them. A man might tell 
as readily what’s o’clock by a church vane, as 
a woman’s mind by her tongue.” 

«“ You are severe, Trevor,” said the other 
smiling; “ Helen is not to be weighed in the 
scale of other women.” 

“Thou art a true lover, which doth put his 
mistress before all the world, an’ she were a 
black-a-moor,” said the younger, laughing and 
whisking his horse over the ears, by way of 
pastime, with an ivory riding whip, termina- 
ting in a green silk tassel. 

“ Her attachment to his Majesty’s Govern. 
ment,” continued the former, “is from prin- 
ciple.” 

“And her attachment to your knightly self.” 
“ Hist, boy !” he said, in an impatient, half- 
pleased tone. 

“ Boy! By my manhood! an’ thou dist 
wear a broadsword some four inches shorter 
than thou dost, I would quarrel with thee on 
that argument.” 

“ Discretion is the only part of valor of 
which thou hast any knowledge, Trevor.— 
Cherish it. *T'will do thee service yet.” 
“Gramercy for that! Thy wits brighten 
asthy love warms. Twill be at a white heat 
when you reach Hartford. Your wit will flash 
and crackle like ‘ thorns under a pot,’as these 
Puritans would phrase it.” 

“Humph! You should mount cap and 
bells, Edward. The sun is low,” he added, 
changing his tone. ‘ We must be near Hart- 
ford.” 

“ Judging from the temperature of thy wit 
it were not quite a league.” 

“A truce to this folly,” said Sir Edinund 
Andross, with a slight shade of pique in the 
tone of his voice ; “can you be serious !” 

“As a Puritan,” replied Trevor, smoothing 
nisfeatures. “ But,” heasked, suddenly chang- 
ing his manner, “do you really mean to ob 
tain this Charter by the stratagem you spoke 
oft If the lady were of the right mettle, 


younger studying like an amateur the fine J perhaps there were hopes of sugcess.” 


animal action of one of the half-naked, ath-. 
letic Indian guides; the other, busied in se- 
ve~e, and apparently far from agreeable, re-. 


flections. | 
“ Mehercule !” said the younger, breaking 
silence, “I would enter that fellow on the’ 


right hand against the best Athleta of the best 
days of Greece. Pity the old Romans had 
not known of the existence of this continent 
—they could have matched their arena then 
against the world. Andross, we must pit two 
of these most supple ‘heathens against each 


‘|upon it, as ’twas given me by the pages— 


“ She is as loyal as I could wish.” 

“ Doubtless—’ Tis said a woman has no pol- 
itics, but her husband’s or lover’s. 

“Pish! She was educated in England, 
you are aware.” 

“True! ’Twas at court you saw her— 
Pity thy breast-plate were not on, to have 
saved thy heart. “I'was a pretty romance, 
your wooing! Methinks I could write a tale 


"T'was a sad parting that, when she sailed for 
‘| America. This should end the first book.— 


' 
} 





other when we bivouacto night. By the by! 


|| The second should begin with my hero, kneel- 
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ing before his majesty, and sueing for the 
governorship of the colonies, that he might be 
near his mistress. “I'were a brave theme. 
J could make a book, would surpass the Ara- 
bian Nights’ entertainments, and fit for the 
princess of Persia to read. “I'were an ex- 
cellent jest. It shall be done whenI get 
back to London. ‘To contemplate thy stern 
visage and vigorous beard, Andross, one would 
not believe you wert, in verity, a sighing 
swain. ‘They say my cousin is charming.— 
I hope she will second you bravely.” 

“ There is no question.” 

“Yet, methinks I would rather win this 
Charter by a score or two of good round blows 
with broadsword, than trust to Cupid’s arrows, 
be they never sosharp. Perhaps the council 
will resign it peaceably.” 

“If they do not, and I cannot obtain it 
through Helen, I shall try what virtue lieth in 
these arguments,” he said, casting a signifi- 
cant glance behind. 


“May Heaven arm their stubborn brains 
with obstinacy, if *twill bring us to blows.— 
Of all things I would like to give these re- 
fractory colonists a sound pummeling.” 


“We must be near the termination of our 
march,” said the citizen behind, “it is five 
days since we left Boston, and though the 
road hath been none of the best, we have sped 
well.” 

“ This wilderness is not St. James’, as my 
limbs can testify,” said Randolph, lifting him- 
self in the saddle and shaking his huge frame 
till his armor rung again. 


“And that thou art nota feather thy mare’s 
limbs will testify,” said Trevor. “ Look, An- 
dross! something of interest attracts the at- 
tention of our guides. See! my Athleta is 
waving his hand. I will ride forward and 
learn what it is.” 


Putting spurs to his horse the young man 
dashed up the hill, followed more leisurely by 
his companion. On gaining the summit, 
where the Indians had halted, and were point- 
ing southward, he beheld to his great joy, at 
the extremity of a lovely valley, partly cul- 
tivated, through which the limpid river grace- 
fully wound, a solitary tower lifting its top 
above the trees. 

"“Har’ford,” grunted the Indian, whose 
leopard-like motions had taken the fancy of 
Trevor. 


“Hartford it is!” repeated he. ‘“Andross, 
spurup! Our march isended. Yonder lies 
the capital of the vast empire we are about 
to invade,” he continued with playful irony. 
“Behold the tower of your imperial palace. 
What a magnificent scene!” he exclaimed 
with enthusiasm, as his eyes took in the pros- 
pect around him. 


Sir Edmund Andross, with the other gen- 
tlemen shared the pleasureable emotions of 
the enraptured Trevor. For afew moments 
they lingered on the brow of the hill, over 
which their road wound, and silently gazed 
upon the scene before them. The first frost 
had fallen upon the forests the night preceding, 
and the sudden change which follows it had 
passed upon the foliage. During the day, the 
path of the cavalcade had been only through the 
gloomy depths of the wilderness; the sun sel- 
dom penetrating the dense canopy of leaves 
above their heads, and their vision bound in a 
narrow space by the closely-set trees which 
surrounded them. ‘The prospect now spread 
out before their eyes, was therefore, from 
contrast the more striking. It was now the 
opening of the Indian summer; and the for- 
ests were dyed in the rich hues which in 
America mark this autumnal time. The glo- 
ry of the scene they surveyed, mocks both 
the pencil of the painter and the pen of the 
writer. The cavaliers gazed with unmingled 
admiration on the scene. 

“There is no equal to this on the earth,” 
said Trevor with animation. ‘“”Tis a beau- 
tiful world, Andross! See yonder maple! 
You would believe its leaves dropped bloo4. 
Mark the gold and silver of that birch, 
vieing with the emerald hue of its neighbor ! 
And see the saphire and carbuncle mingling 
with the dark green of yon water-oak.— 
Look at the side of that hill, which is clothed 
with maple and chestnut to its summit! It 
shines with a light ofitsown! Observe what 
a golden hue it has given to the flood! One 
would say the'river run melted gold between its 
banks. How beautiful—how glorious! Why 
are our English autumns so duil and colorless 
in comparison ?” 

“ The atmosphere of our Islands,” replied 
Sir Edmund, “ is humid, and.deadens the ac- 
tion of the frost. The transition from sum- 
mer to autumn with us, is gradual; here, it 
takes place between sunset and sunrise.” 

“ Beautiful !” said Trevor, casting his eyes 
lingeringly over the landscape, gilded by the 
setting sun; and then riding after his compan- 
ion who had begun to follow the path to the 
forest beneath, he continued ; “ last night this 
sea of foliage was green as the sea itself, or 
the emerald on thy little finger ; and now all 
the jewels in the earth’s mines, if they mul- 
tiplied a thousand times the changes of the 
prism, or rivalled the dies of the rainbow, could 
not match their colors. You have done well, 
Andross, to cast your lot inso fairaland. If 
thy mistress be, fora maiden, one half so fair, 
thou art a happy, as well as bold eavalier.— 
Tis many years since Isaw her. “Iwas be- 
fore I went to Gottingen. If my memory 
serves me, she then helg out the promise of 








great beauty.” 
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“It is redeemed in her noble and lovely 
person.” 

“Ts my cousin Kate equally fair? I have 
never seen her.” 

“T have not seen her yet. ’Tis said she is 
beautiful, though she is yet quite young.” 

* Loyal?” 

“As her father,” dryly answered Andross. 
‘“‘ Forward ;” he cried to his troop, as the rear 
gained the level ground; “close your files 
and blow up your matches. Ride in silence, 
and ride well. Trot!” 

Thus speaking, the knight and his compan- 
ions put spurs to their horses, and rode for- 
ward at a pace which promised a speedy ter- 
mination of their day’s march. After an 
hour’s ride, along a forest-road, which often 
brought them in sight of the river, but as fre- 
quently conducted them through the depths 
of the wood, they drew rein on an eminence 
half a mile from the town, which was indis- 
tinctly visible through the gathering twilight. 

*‘Gentlemen,” said Sir Edmund Andross, 
after he had given the command to halt ; “we 
are now before the place of our destination. 
I will ge into the town alone, to reconnoitre, 
and learn what I ean of public feeling. The 
troop will refresh themselves for half an hour, 
when, T'revor, I wish you to approach as near 
the town as possible without causing alarm, 
and await my orders.” 


The horses were tied together in parties to 
adjacent trees; all with their girths loosened, 
and several with their saddles taken off. The 
men had laid aside their heavy caps and 
breast-plates, and, seated on the grass in di- 
visions, were taking their evening meal. In 
their rear, in various natural attitudes, were 
grouped the Indians, belonging to the party, 
they having kept up with it on foot without 
effort, also engaged in partaking of their fru- 
galfare. The gigantic trees towering above 
—the dark defiles—the groups of horses and 
men—the Indian party in native costume— 
the two or three still mounted cavaliers in the 
foreground—the pacing sentinels—the sweep- 
ing river—the distant roofs and tower of the 
town, altogether presented an interesting and 
highly picturesque scene. 


* Now, Trevor,” said Sir Edmund Andross, 
looking around the camp, after having slight- 
ly refreshed himself, and finding all as he 
could wish, “I leave you in command. Pre- 
serve the strictest vigilance. At present I 
do not wish the Assembly to know that I have 
an armed force to sustain my claim. I will 
first try mild measures with them. See that 
you are to horse within the half-hour and 
waiting me outside the town. Now let me 
assume the Puritan.” 


Here the knight threw a citizen’s cloak 


|helmet for a flapped hat, which the slave 
hitherto had carried for his use. 

“Shall I accompany your Excellency?” 
asked Dudley, placing a foot in his stirrup. 
*“ Not now, good citizen. “T'will excite 
suspicion. Youare well known. Sois Ran- 
dolph. Messieurs, I pray you be guided by 
my wishes. 1 wilsoon return. Follow me, 
Cato. Gentlemen, adieu !” 

Thus speaking, the knight threw himself 
across his saddle and followed by his African 
slave, disappeared on the road in the direc. 
tion of the town. 


Il. 


A few historical incidents in the early his- 
tory of Connecticut, will explain the circum- 
stances which brought the imposing military 
cavalcade we have been describing, to that 
peaceful and unwonted region. 

In the year 1620, King James the First, by 
letters patent under the great seal of Eng- 
land, incorporated Robert, Earl of Warwick, 
the Duke of Lennox, and forty noblemen and 
gentlemen, by the name of the “ Plymouth 
Council,” and formally granted them that 
portion of America now embraced by New 
England. This is the original grant on which 
are constructed all subsequent grants made 
to the New England colonies. In 1630, the 
Earl of Warwick, who was President of the 
Plymouth Council, received from that body a 
special grant of that territory which now 
comprehends Connecticut. This grant King 
Charles the First confirmed to him by a pat- 
ent. The following year, under his own hand 
and seal, this nobleman made a grant of the 
land to Lord Say and Seal, and Lord Brook 
and others, at the same time transferring to 
them the patent he had received from Charles 
the First. ‘This is the original patent of Con- 
necticut. The settlers of the new colony, by 
this conveyance, became patentees of Lord 
Say and Seal. Notwithstanding the right 
conferred upon them by their patent, it be- 
came necessary before they could open plan- 
tations, to purchase the Indian title to the 
lands. This was not finally effected until 
1660, when the distinguished Sachem, Uncas, 
chief of the Mohegans, for “ certain presents 
made to his satisfaction,” surrendered his last 
reservation of hunting grounds, and gave the 
patentees a clear and ample deed of all the 
territory covered by their patent. 

The colony having added the native title 
to their patent, determined in a general as 
sembly to make application for a CHARTER 
under the royal signature. Formally avow- 
ing their allegiance to his Majesty Charles 
the Second, and declaring in well-set terms, 
that all the inhabitants of the colony were 
his faithfui and Javing subjects, (it being soon 








over his warlike apparel, and exchanged his 


\after the Government of England was settled 
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in King and Parliament,) they petitioned him 
for his grace and countenance, and the con- 


firmation of their rights and privileges. John|! 


Winthrop, Esquire, Governor of the colony, 
was appointed the agent to present the peti- 
tion to his Majesty. In the petition, it was 
humbly represented, that the greatest part of 
the colony had been obtained from the Indians 
by grant, and “ valuable considerations ;” that 
some other part thereof had been obtained by 
conquest. “Governor Winthrop,” says the 
courteous historian, Trumbull, “was a gen- 
tleman of address and elegant manners.” 

On being presented to the King, he took 
from his finger an extraordinary ring, of great 

rice and beauty, and kneeling ead : 

“ Will your Majesty graciously condescend 
to accept this ring, which was a gift to my 
grandfather, from your Majesty’s father.” 

The King took the ring, gazed upon it a few 
moments with a sad countenance, and a tear 
was observed by those who stood around, to 
fall upon the jewel as he placed it reverently 
upon his finger. Turning to the petitioner, 
he said, with a pleasing voice, but with a 
melancholy air: 

“No gift could have been so acceptable, 
fair sir, as this little memorial of* my unhap- 
py sire. I shall hold it very dear.” 

Under these auspicious circumstances, the 
petition was presented, and received with 
“uncommon grace and favor.” On the twelfth 
of April, 1662, his Majesty granted the colo- 
ny his letters patent, conveying to it the most 
ample privileges, under the great sea] of Eng- 
land, and confirming to it the whole tract of 
country originally granted by Charles the 
First to the Earl of Warwick; and by him 


conveyed to Lord Say and Seal, and Lord} 


Brook, in free and common socage. It or- 
dained nineteen gentlemen as one body cor- 
porate and politic, by the name of “ THE 
Governor AnD CoMPANY OF THE ENGLISH 
Cotony or Connecticut 1n New ENG ann, 
IN AMERICA,” in perpetual succession, with 
the right of exercising all powers inherent in 
afree corporation. It was expressly ordained 
by the Charter, that the colonists should share 
equally with the free and natural subjects of 
the realm of England, in the privileges of the 
British Constitution. 

The Charter thus formally granted re- 
mained inviolate, until King James the Sec- 
ond came to the crown; a period of twenty- 
three years. This monarch brought to the 
throne a disposition cruel and tyrannical ; he 
was obstinate in his opinions—strong in his 
prejudices; and withal, a bigoted Roman 
Catholic. He began his reign, by a wanton 
Violation of the constitution of the three 
\ingdoms, and by trampling on the laws and 
liberties of the people. In all transactions 
between the crown and the subjects, he 





evinced a remarkable destitution of the prin- 
‘ciples of honor and common faith; not only 
exhibiting frequent instances of flagrant in- 
justice, but often times the want of humani- 
ity. More than forty corporations in England 
he deprived of their charters, including that 
of the city of London. The charters of Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island were demanded, 
and were either vacated or surrendered ; and, 
with the exception alone, of Connecticut, 
King James had appointed a general govern- 
ment over all New England. In this open 
and universal violation of kingly faith, the 
colonists of Connecticut could not, being Pro- 
testants, hope to escape; and hourly trem- 
bled for the security of their Charter. At 
length, in July, 1685, the expected mandate 
came, in the shape of a writ of quo warranto, 
issued against the Governor and Company, 
requiring their appearance before his Majes- 
ty, to show by what warrant they exercised 
certain powers and privileges. 

In this alarming crisis, the Governor called 
a special assembly, to consult on the means 
to be employed for the preservation of the 
colony. ‘The result of this council was a pe- 
tition to the crown, praying the continuance 
of the rights of the colonists. Instead of a 
reply, Edward Randolph, an indefatigable 
enemy to the provinces, came over from 
England, bearing two writs more imperative 
than the first; and the December following, 
a fourth writ was served on the Governor and 
colony requiring their appearance before his 
majesty, “ within eight days of the purifica- 
tion of the blessed virgin.” In this affair the 
duplicity characteristic of most of the public 
acts of James the Second was remarkably 
exemplified ; for the writs named no proper 
time for their appearance, which was, - 
the historian, in fact, “no time at all.” The 
colony not appearing, by its representatives, 
at time and place, all its chartered rights were 
declared vacated. 

In December, 1686, therefore, Sir Edmund 
Andross arrived at Boston, to take upon him- 
self, under the crown, the administration of 
the government of New England, including, 
of course, Connecticut. After he had become 
settled in his new government, he addressed 
\the Governor and Company of Connecticut, 
informing them that he held a commission 
from his Majesty to receive their Charter ; 
further signifying his intention of marching 
to Hartford, to demand it in person at their 
hands, and assume the government. The 
Assembly was setting on the arrival of this 








style, they had penetration enough to see that 
there was crouched a menace. Their reply 
was brief and decisive: “ We will never, of 








our own wills, exchange our liberties for your 
chains.” 


epistle. Beneath its courteous and formal 
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The ancient borough of Hartford, for sev- 
eral days previous to the memorable thirty- 
first of October, was in a state of great and 
unwonted agitation. Anxiety sat upon the 
brows of all men. The blacksmith deserted 
his anvil; the shoemaker his last; the shop- 
keeper his counter; the old crept from their 
chimney nook; the young left their sports; 
the industrious became idle and the idle busy, 
—to collect together in groups, to discuss the 
— state of the time. The Assembly 

ad met daily in the town-hall to examine the 
position in which they stood, and devise mea- 
sures for preserving the Charter. The even- 
ing on which Sir Edmund Andross entered 
the town, they were still in session. Favored 
by his disguise and the thickening night, he 
rode along its principal thoroughfare, without 
meeting with any interruption As he passed 
the town-hall,—its size and location rendered 
it conspicuous, even to a stranger,—the lights 
in the windows and a throng about its doors, 


showed that the colonial council were assem- 
bled there. 


He rode on at a pace thatsoon brought him 
and his slave in front of an imposing mansion, 
aristocratically lifting its snow white walls 
amid a grove of stately trees. It appeared 
to be placed in the midst of extensive grounds, 
partly lawn, partly garden, with an avenue 
leading from its portico to the street. Here 
it terminated in a spacious gateway, the pil- 
lars of which were surmounted by two small 
lions, sculptured from the red free stone which 
abounds in that region. He drew up at the 
gate, dismounted, and bidding the slave se- 
cure the horses and follow him, he cautiously 
entered the avenue. Moving lightly, and lis- 
tening as he went, he approached the house, 
two or three apartments of which were light- 
ed, giving it a lively and hospitable appear- 
ance. 

“Take this ring, Cato,” he said stepping 
aside, as he spoke, to the covert of a large 
chestnut which grew near the house, its huge 
limbs almost touching it; “Ask for Hielen,— 

ou saw her in England. Tell herI wait 
ere to see her.” 

The slave was soon in the house, and after 
a moment’s delay, an elegant woman, not 
more than twenty years of age, made her ap- 
pearance in the hall, the whole range of which, 
the door being open, Andross commanded 
from his post of observation. 

“Did you desire to speak with me?” she 
asked, advancing with graceful dignity and 
with a condescending manner. “ What!— 
Cato ?” she exclaimed in a tone between sur- 

prise and pleasure. 

“You are not alone? Where is s 

“‘ Here be um ring, Missus.” 





The lady seized the emerald, gazed upon it 
for an instant,—pressed it to her lips, and 
then asked in a low eager tone, “ Where?” 

“ Dere!” replied the negro, pointing with 
his chin and a jerk of his shoulder towards 
the chestnut. Helen flew past him, and the 
next moment was pressed to the heart of her 
lover. 


IV. 


Helen Pierpont was the orphan niece 
and adopted daughter of Governor Treat.— 
He had taken her, in infancy, to replace 
the loss of an only child, and had trans- 
ferred to his protegee all his paternal love.— 
When she was twelve years of age he sent 
her to England, where she received a supe- 
rior education, and where her manners were 
formed on the most fashionable and high-bred 
scale. In London, on her presentation to 
court, Sir Edmund Andross, an accomplished 
cavalier and a favorite, both of his prince and 
the ladies of the court, saw her, and became 
enamoured of her. He sought her society, 
and the week before she set sail for the prov- 
ince, he had received from the lips of the 
haughty American beauty, a confession of re- 
quited love. Sir Edmund Andross was a man 
of the world,—a brave soldier,—a polished 
gentleman,—and withal, a courtier of Charles 
the Second’s reign. His face and figure were 
unexceptionable ; and although his nature was 
somewhat stern and his temper hasty,— 
Helen saw in both, rather the natural attrib 
utes of the soldier, than the failings of the 
man. 

His powers of pleasing were various and 
unsurpassed. He knew how to awaken from 
its secret recesses the love that slumbers in 
the maiden’s heart, and seldom failed in cre- 
ating an interest in the bosom of those he 
sought to please. At his ardent solicita- 
tion, the King gave him the government of 
New England ; and shortly afterwards he set 
sail for his province. He remained in Boston 
no longer than was necessary to receive the 
submission of the colonies of Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, and settle himself in his 
government. He then, at the head of sixty 
grenadiers, a few dragoons, and a party of In- 
dians marched upon Hartford, for the purpose 
of personally receiving the submission of the 
refractory colony, or enforcing his demand at 
the sword’s point. Bold, persevering, and 
ambitious, he permitted no obstacles to stand 
between desire and possession. ‘To resolve 
was, with him, to execute. No minor con 
siderations had weight, when his individual 
interests were atstake. When he found per- 


suasion ineffectual, he would then display his 








‘true disposition, and show himself divested, 
‘not only of moral principle and political faith, 
i but, where he could exercise the power, cru 
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el and tyrannical. Such was Sir Edmund 
Andross ;—such the minion of Charles the 
Second ;—appointed by him Governor of the 
colonies of Puritans,—and such was the man 
who had won the affection of the haughty and 
fascinating Helen Pierpont. ° 

“ Helen,” said Sir Edmund Andross, after 
the first words of meeting were interchanged, 
—receiving her arm and walking from the 
house down a retired path, “I have come for 
the Charter.” 

“The council will never give it up, Ed- 
mund.” 

“T must compel them to do so.” 

“Oh, no. Remember my father is - 

“] do. But there is no alternative, unless 


” 








“What?” she demanded with interest. 

“ You can obtain it for me,” he answered 
hesitatingly. 

“That would not benefit you. ’T'would 
not be a surrender.” 


“TI care not, so that I hold it in my posses- 
sion, how it comesintomy hands. *T'will be 
equivalent to a surrender, ultimately,—as 
they will have no visible basis on which to 
found a plea of rights.” 


Helen reflected. ‘His Majesty’s com- 
mands should be obeyed,—Edmund,” she said, 
aftera moment’s silence, as if she was weigh- 
ing her duty to her sovereign, against her 
duty to her uncle and benefactor. “If I ob- 
tain the patent for you, will you respect my 
father ?”” 

“T will make him one of my council, and 
neither his power and influence with the col- 
onists, nor his personal dignity, shall suffer. 
He shall still govern, though not in name.” 


It shall be done. If my father be traitor- 
ous to his liege King, I will not be; but as 
a loyal subject, do my best to serve his majes- 
t ae 


“ Spoken like yourself, Helen. How will 
you get possession of it? I trust more to you 
than to my whole troop.” 


“Listen. It is kept ina drawer in a bu- 
reau in the Governor’s library, where all state 
papers are lodged. The key is in his escri- 
toire, which he never locks. Remain here. 
In five minutes I will place it in your hands.” 

“Excellent. Hist! we are not alone.” 

“°Tis a bird we have frightened from its 
perch,” said Helen listening. “Adieu! I will 
not be long absent.” 

“Run no risks, dear Helen,” he said, de- 
taining her. 

_ “There isnone, whatever. The Governor 
is at the Assembly room,—and there is no 
one in the house but the old house-keeper and 
servants,” 

“I will then go with you.” 








“ Not for the world.” 
_ “I will at least accompany you to the por- 
tico.” 

“But not a step farther.” 

The latter part of this conversation took 
place near an arbor, at some distance from 
the house, whither their path had conducted 
them. Together the conspirators now left it, 
and retraced their steps, by the circuitous 
walk, to the dwelling. There were, howev- 
er, feet which sought no path, but flew over 
the ground, the shortest route to the mansion, 
heedless of flower-beds or bushes, lawn or 
loam ;—and bounding along with the light 
tread and fleetness of the huntedfawn. They 
were the feet of Catharine Wyllys,—the 
‘Cousin Kate’ alluded to by the gay Trevor. 

Catharine Wyllys was the daughter of one 
of the wealthiest and most aristocratic gen- 
tlemen of the colony, who held a high office 
under the colonial government. He was the 
proprietor of a fine estate near the neighbor- 
hood of Hartford, and his residence was in a 
beautiful swell of land not far from the town, 
commanding an extensive prospect of the 
winding Connecticut and the adjacent coun- 
try. She was the cousin of Helen Pierpont, 
—but in affection they were sisters ;—here 
all unity ceased! In person, habits, and tone 
of mind, they were the counterparts of each 
other. Helen was tall, with a commanding 
figure ;—dark eyes, raven hair, and a some- 
what haughty carriage; the secret of which 
lay in her pride as an Englishwoman in edu- 
cation, feeling and prejudices, and in her con- 
tempt for the colonial females, save one,—her 
cousin Kate. In England she would have 
denied her country, for she was ashamed of 
it. Where her national prejudices were not 
assailed, she was gentle, frank, and pleasing, 
and the friend and benefactor of all who sought 
her bounty. Catharine wasa sylph with blue 
eyes, dancing with the heart’s joy, and beam- 
ing with tenderness. Her hair was soft and 
wavy, and of a golden auburn; her complex- 
ion was dazzling white, while the color upon 
her cheek was as delicate as if the light were 
passed through a rose-leaf upon it. Her 
mouth and teeth were very beautiful, and she 
had one of the sweetest, merriest voices in 
the world, and a smile so bewitching, and a 
disposition so good, that she captivated all 
hearts. Nothing could be more exquisitely 
moulded than her figure. She seemed more 
like a creation of the poet’s fancy than a 
creature of substantial flesh and blood. Grace 
and lightness characterized every movement ; 
and there was an indescribable charm in all 
she did or said, which inspired confi¢ence and 
affection at the first glance. She was just 
seventeen,— -had never been out of the colo- 
ny in her life,-—was thoroughly homely in all 


‘her feelings and attachments, and ultra-Amer- 
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ican inevery thing. 'Tosum upall, she could 
knit, spin, weave, and quilt, and was one of 
those noble girls, of whom the excellent 
grandmothers of three or four generations 
back were made. Indeed, she fairly promised 
yet to be one of them,—at least she had ta- 
ken the first step, she had a lover! This 
lover was a young colonist. He was hand- 
some, brave, and generous, and worthy to love 
and be loved by a maiden so fair as Catharine. 
Henry Wadsworth was warmly opposed to 
the resignation of the Charter. So was Kate. 
Whatever he loved she loved; whatever he 
hated she hated, and vice-versa. Nor was 
this all for love. It resulted from the happy 
unity of kindred and congenial spirits. Kate 
Wyllys and Harry Wadsworth were paired 
together in Heaven. 

The conversation between Andross and 
Helen had, as doubtless the reader has con- 
jectured, a third party as listener. Wads- 
worth had been walking with Catharine, and 
as he was about to leave her at her father’s, 
that he might join the Assembly, she, no doubt, 
to linger yet longer on his arm, and look up 
into his face and talk of love, proposed ac- 
companying him as far as the Governor's, 
where she would stop with her cousin Helen 
until his return, when he might call and es- 
cort her home. This was an excellent idea, 
and just harmonized with his own wishes.— 
At the Governor’s gate they separated ; Hen- 
ry bending his steps towards the town-house ; 
Kate, anticipating the delightful walk she 
should have home, with a light heart entering 
the gate, and bounding up the avenue to the 
house. She had traversed half the length of 
the walk, when the forms of Andross and 
Helen before her caught her eyes. Unable 
to distinguish her cousin in the gloom, and 
unwilling to meet them at that hour, she 
turned aside into a by-path to gain the portico, 
without passing them. The path conducted 
her into a broader one which led obliquely 
to the front of the mansion. She had walked 
but a few steps when she saw Andross and 
Helen advancing towards her, but too much 
engaged to notice any thing beyond them- 
selves. The figure and air of her cousin 
could not be mistaken. “Who could it be 
with her!” Without waiting for a reply to 
this self-directed query, she retreated to elude 
their observation,—but with a half-formed 
determination of ascertaining who the stran- 

er was with herowneyes. Without return- 
ing by the by-path, which was very circuit- 
ous, there was no way of escaping them, 
except by a gate at the foot of the walk, where 
also was an arbor. ‘T'o this she directed her 
steps, and entered the arbor. 

“Helen certainiy will not venture in this 
dark place with a man,” she said to herself; 
“so 1 shall be secure here. For I am deter- 





with at such an hour.” 

In this concealment, undiscovered, she 

heard sufficient to assure her of the loyal 
intentions of her cousin, and to ascertain 
who was her dangerous companion. Hard- 
ly had they turned their backs, than she 
glided from the arbor, softly passed through 
the gate which led through the rear of the 
dwelling, and fled towards it at the imminent 
risk of leaving a stray tress or a portion of 
her robe on the bushes through which she 
forced her way. Entering the house bya 
door in the wing, she flew along the hall to 
the library. Its door wasajar. She wentin 
and closed it behind her; found the key in the 
escritoire ; unlocked the bureau; discovered 
the drawer, and with an eager grasp drew 
forth a narrow wooden case, about two feet 
long and three inches square, having a curi- 
ously jointed cover, like the roof of a house. 
It was secured by brass hasps and covered 
witha coarse, dark substance. Hastily open- 
ing it, she discovered a roll of which she in- 
stantly took possession. Then taking one from 
a pile of old parchments which lay on the top 
of the bureau, she placed it in the case in- 
stead of that she had abstracted, fastened the 
haspsas before, and replaced it in the drawer. 
Relocking the bureau, she returned the key 
to the escritoire, and hastened from the room 
with the Charter safe beneath her cloak. Be- 
fore she reached the door by which she had 
come in, the hal]-door opened, and she had 
barely time to step aside into a recess, when 
Helen entered, and, with a hurried step, 
gained the door of the library, paused, hesi- 
tated, looked cautiously around and then went 
in. 
With a steady hand she placed the key in 
the bureau, and removed the case. Finding 
it too heavy, and from its bulk liable to ex- 
pose her to detection, she removed the parch- 
ment, hid it beneath her mantle, replaced the 
case and key, and hurried from the library, 
and from the house. 

How opposite the feelings of the two cou- 
sins as each in her turn left the library !— 
With what different emotions throbbed their 
hearts ! 

“Now have [ done his Majesty good eer- 
vice, and been the weak instrument of uniting 
to the Crown a disloyal people,” said Helen, 
as she closed the door of the library. 

«‘ Now, in the hands of Providence,” said 
Catharine with flashing eyes as Helen ap- 
peared, “have I been instrumental in defeat- 
ing a most high-handed treachery. I will go 
in and see if she really has taken away what 
I left. Ican scarcely believe Helen could 
be inearnest.” Leaving the recess she re-el- 


tered the room and discovered the empty case. § 





Replacing the Charter in it, she concealed 
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the case beneath her cloak, crossed the hall, | 
and went out undiscovered. By a circuitous 
route, she gained the principal gate, and dark 
as it was, swiftly pursued her way home with 
her treasure. On her arrival, she sought her 
room; placed the parchment in her own pri- 
vate secretary ; locked and double-locked it, 
and then sat down and wrote the following 
laconic note, which she sent away by a ser- 
vant: 


Dear Henry: 
Leave the Assembly this instant, and come 
> Kare. 
To be concluded 


COUNSEL FOR LADIES. 


Let every married woman be persuaded | 
that there are two ways of governing a fam-| 
ily. The first is, by the expression of that. 
which threatens force. The second is, by 
the power of love, to which even strength | 
will yield. Over the mind of the husband a| 
wife should never employ any other power, 
than gentleness. Whena woman accustoms| 
herself to say, “J wi//,” she deserves to lose 
her empire. Avoid contradicting your hus- 
band. When we-smell] a rose, we expect to 
imbibe the sweetness of its odor—so we look 
forevery thing amiable in Woman. Who- 
ever is often contradicted, feels insensibly an 
aversion for the person who contradicts, which 
gains strength by time. Employ yourself in 
household affairs. Wait till your husband 
confides to you those of a higher importance, 
and do not give your advice till he asks it.—| 
Never take upon yourself to be a censor of | 
your husband's morals, to read lectures to him.’ 
Let your preaching be a good example.— | 
Practice virtue yourself, to make him in love! 
with it. Command his aitention, by being) 
always attentive tohim. Never exact any 
thing, and you will obtainmuch. Appearal-| 
ways flattered by the little he does for you, | 
which will excite him to perform more. Men, 
as well as women, are vain. Never wound his | 
vanity, not even in the most trifling instance. | 
A wife may have more sense than her hus-| 
band, but she should never seem to know it. | 

hena man gives wrong counsel, never make 
him feel that he has done so, but lead him on 
by degrees to what is rational, with mildness 
and gentleness. When he is convinced, | 
leave him all the merit of having found out 
what is reasonable and just; when a husband | 
is out of temper, behave obligingly to him.— 
If he is abusive, never retort, and never pre- 
vail on him to humble himself; but enter thy | 
closet, and pour out thy complaints in prayer 
to God in his behalf. The prayers of the 
righteous avail much. Choose carefully your 
female friends. Have but few, and be back-, 


to 














ward to follow advice—particularly if inim- 

ical to the foregoing instructions. Cherish 
neatness without luxury, and pleasure with- 
outexcess. Dress with taste, and particularly 
with modesty. “ Whose adorning let it not 
be that outward adorning, of plaiting hair, 
and of wearing of gold, or of putting on of 
apparel.” Vary the fashions of your dress 
in regard tocolors. It givesa change to ideas, 
and recalls pleasing recollections. Sueh 
things appear trifling, but they are of more 
importance than imagined. ‘“ Likewise ye 
wives, be in subjection to your own husbands.” 
“ Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ 
also loved the Church and gave himself for 
it.” “Submit yourselves one to another in 
the fear of God.” 








For the Ladies’ Garland. 
THE HUSBAND TO HIS SICK WIFE. 


Oh! turn thine eyes upon me now, 
Companion of my bridal youth! 
And let me read that placid brow 
Of love, and innocence, and truth. 


Years have swept on since we were wed, 
Fitful, and fond, and varied years ; 

And many that we loved are dead, 
Whose graves are rich with quiet tears. 


How few, who gathered with us then, 
As we before the altar bow’d, 

Are living in the haunts of men, 
Or passing in the busy crowd! 


Could we but go where we have been, 
And walk the paths we early trode, 
Or visit now our childhood’s green, 
The ocean-shore—the woodland road— 


Alas! the stranger’s foot is there, 

The stranger’s voice is heard around ; 
And every breath of native air 

Would echo a sepulchral sound. 


But thou, my wife! art still the same, 
Save that thine eye is dimmer grown ; 
And on thy cheek the hectic flame 
Has lit its red and flashing zone. 


1 ask my heart, when day is o’er, 
And stilly shades enwrap cur home, 
Must I embrace thy form no more? 
And must the hour of parting come? 


Wife of my youth! since we must part, 
Death cannot rob thee of thy charms; 
For I will fold thee to my heart, 
And thou shalt die within my arms. 


C. W. D. 





Wilmington, Delaware. 
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THE SUPERIORITY OF THE CHRIS- ercise. The motives presented by other sys- 


tems are selfish, or at best no more than social, 
TIAN SYSTEM OF MORALITY. The love of pleasure, the fear of misery, 


Concluded. the desire of human approval, the promotion 

Earthly affections require external circum-||of happiness, motives right in their proper 
stances for their promotion, but the Christian || limitation, are the highest objects they pre- 
depends upon none of these things for ener-||sent. By them the second table of the law 
gy of action or purpose. The presence of || is enforced, while the first and most impor- 
Him upon whose will his whole foundation|| tant, which alone can render the second ac- 
rests, the ardor of whose love can enkindle|; ceptable in the sight of a holy God, is passed 
his warmest affections, is ever accessible, and || over, and the service it demands rendered to 
is ever sufficient to prompt to action and to||another. The morality of the Christian ap- 
rouse every dormant power of his soul. A||peals to the motives drawn from the charac- 
constant exercise of such affections renders|| ter of the Almighty Jehovah himself; motives 
it impossible to neglect the other powers; for|| presented in his revealed word, which find a 
the love of God, and obedience to his require- || response in the heart of every individual, un- 
ments cannot consist with the violation of any||less biassed by prejudice, or corrupted b 
known obligation. The consciousness of do-||crime. ‘To become assimilated to his Crea- 
ing right, which a conformity to Christian || tor, to honor and glorify Him on earth, to 
morality carries with it, may be one reason ||dwell with Him in Heaven forever, to pro- 
why it gives new impulse to the powers of ||mote the welfare of every thing he has 
the soul. A kind of harmony seems to per-|/ formed, and thus add to the eternal praises of 
vade the whole man; a feeling of unison with|| his whole created universe; these are the 
the design and end of his being, anda reign-|| motives which the Christian system presents 
ing desire to promote it by the best and most||to man. Are not these sufficient to engage 
efficient means actuates every effort. Besides,||every power of the soul! and will not the 
the objects which the Christian is led to con-|| high class of emotions to which they direct- 
template are such as appeal to the highest||ly appeal, rouse every energy to action, and 
feelings of his nature and to all these varied || render subordinate every inferior feeling to 
feelings in their highest exercise. That the|| their control ? 
moral emotions and powers exert, when right-|| But the superiority of Christian morality 
ly cultivated, a controlling influence over the || appears most evident, when we consider the 
whole mental fabric, is undeniable. The so-|| elevation of the object it contemplates. The 
cial affections they moderate, when liable to|| professed object of every system of morals is 
excess, by bringing before the mind a higher|| to make men better and promote their happi- 
object of thought, of affection and sympathy, || ness. Human systems may better the condi- 
than the frail creatures of earth; the selfish || tion of man in his present state of existence; 
they lessen and remove, while they lead the|| they add to his happiness here, but when the 
individual toa habit of self government which || fleeting tenure of mortal life is ended, their 
allows neither the physical nor the intellect-|| influence ceases forever. Not so with that 
ual man to gain supremacy: neither the pas-|| divine system recognized by the Christian— 
sions nor desires alone to rival the actions, || then only does it arrive at the zenith of its 
words, and thoughts. In other systems;|glory. In the present state its influence is 
than the Christian, these effects cannot be || but partial,—not a single community can be 
maintained ; they appeal not to the emo-|| foundon the globe where its power issupreme; 
tions, feelings and desires in their purest,|| not an individual in whom its every feature 
highest exercise ; they raise not the soul to||is distinctly pourtrayed. We judge of its 
the contemplation of a Being whose word is|| character and effects only from the origin it 
their law, whose will their standard of excel-|| claims, and the feint outlines of its nature 
lence and virtue, and whose very presence|| traced upon the few who imbibe its spirit and 
draws forth every energy of the soul. In-|| receive its doctrines; but in that future world 
stead of giving to the moral emotions vigor)! it contemplates its reign will be consum- 
and strength to engage every other power,|| mated. 
and guide it in the right path, these systems|}_ Earthly knowledge may fail, it may vanish 
weaken and degenerate the moral powers, by || with the perception of the objects to which 
erecting a false standard; they blunt the mor-|| it related—the laws of man will relinquish 
al perceptions, produce disorder in the men-|| their claim when the spirit leaves its tene- 
tal system and lead to the subordination of || ment of clay—human approbation will cease 
what is most noble in man. The power and|/|to be sought or esteemed—but heavenly vit- 
elevation of the motives to which the moral-|| tue shall be lasting as the immortal mind in 
ity of the Christian appeals is another reason|| which she was nurtured—the law she recog- 
for its adding energy to action, and engaging || nizes shall never lose its claim—the high ap 
and controlling every power in its proper ex-|| proval she seeks below will be enjoyed in 10- 
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finitedegree above. The air which she there 
breathes will be pure as the evening zephyrs, 
—the waters she quaffs, the living streams of 
salvation—the music which regales her ear, 
the symphony of seraphs’ harps—the company 
with whom she mingles, angel bands, and the 
light which now faintly gleams on her path- 
way will burst like the full orbed sun into one 
ineffable blaze of glory, which shall be en- 
during as the eternity of God. 
CITHERA. 
Whitesboro’. 





From the West Chester Village Record. 


i LOVE THE DARK AND 
LONELY WOOD. 


I love the dark and lonely wood, 

Where nature rears her alpine throne; 
[ love the wildly foaming flood ; 

The cat’racts deep and solemn moan. 


I love to see the threat’ning cloud, 
Hang darkly o’er the western sky; 

I love to hear the thunder loud, 
Pealing through heaven’s canopy. 


I love to hear the wild winds rave, 
I love to hear the ocean roar; 

I love to see the dark blue wave, 
In mad’ning fury lash the shore. 


"Tis then the soul on lofty wing, 
Soars far above this world of care; 
Disdains affliction’s keenest sting, 
And scorns her lurid brow to wear. 
H. 


THE VICTIM OF CONSUMPTION. 


It was in the early part of June, 18— that 
I was crossing the Chesapeake Bay, on a visit 
tothe eastern section of Maryland. The boat, 
as usual, stopped at A to land and re- 
ceive passengers. While I was busily watch- 
ing the changes of a passing cloud, as it was 
reflected on the still waters, my attention was 
aroused by a silvery laugh from a young crea- 
ture and by the gay voices of her companions, 
as they were stepping from the shore on deck 
of the steamboat. Her mother and her bro- 
ther were to accompany her; but there were 
some female friends and several gentlemen, 
who had come with her to defer their leave- 
takings, until the warning bell had tolled for 
thelast time. While she was leaning against 
the railing, and gaily talking with the group; 
another and another gallant youth came on 
board to pay his parting compliments, some 
with bouquets of rare flowers, others with 
a volume of poems, or the last new novel.— 
For each she had a sweet smile and a pleasant 





or witty reply. Her attencions were equally 
divided, and with all she seemed a favorite. 
I soon discovered that this lovely girl was the 
wit, the beauty, and the belle of A ; and 
seldom was such a distinction more justly 
merited. 

She was just of that age when the child 
was emerging into the woman ; that interest- 
ing age when the youthful heart is as yet un- 
sullied by the world’s teachings or the world’s 
flatteries. She was a bright and beautiful 
creature. Her dark eye sparkled with ani- 
mation, and the bloom of her cheek varied 
with the quiet or excitement of her feelings 
from the delicate tint of the maiden blush 
rose, to the richest hues of the Provence.— 
Her dimpled mouth, with its pearly teeth, 
seemed made for smiles, and nothing could 
exceed the light-heartedness, the music of 
her joyous laugh. It was like the wild carol 
of a bird, and thrilled through me, making 
my very heart feel glad, as if I had met with 
some unexpected pleasure. 

Her companions bade her farewell, and our 
heavy boat was again ploughing its way 
through the waters. The gentlemen stood 
on shore and waved their hats till we lost 
sight ofthem. She then sat down and opened 
one or two of the volumes, but soon threw 
them aside, and took her brother’sarm. Her 
attention was excited by some aquatic birds, 
whose active pursuit of their prey seemed 
more like amusement than employment.— 
*‘ Look, brother,” I heard her exclaim, “at 
the seabird; one moment it darts towards the 
water; then it flies far up into the blue sky, 
and swiftly returning again, it rests upon the 





\|bosom of the waves, as if it loved the re- 


freshing coolness. I wish I could be a sea- 
bird for a while, at least.” 

“You are too much of one already, Kate,” 
said her brother, “ for the peace of the finny 
tribe you left gasping on the shore of our fair 
river.” 

« Brother,” said she, while the tears started 
in her beautiful eyes, “ you do not mean that 
Tama coquette, do yout Oh, if I thought 
that my levity made me act like that cold, 
heartless thing, | would despise myself, and 
never be again.” 

“No, my sister,” said the brother, fondly 
encircling her waist, “you have too much 
soul about you, I believe, ever to be a coquette. 
I did not think that you would take my jest- 
ing so seriously.” 

When this little cloud passed by, the same 
sportiveness animated her countenance, and 
gave her step and her very action a buoyancy 
so light and graceful, that she seemed the 
embodied spirit of health and happiness. 

The steaiboat stopped opposite to the place 
where they were to land; a skiff shot out 








from the bank towards it, and in a few min- 
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utes the fair girl with her mother and brother 
were seated within it, and were passing rap- 
idly to the shore. The light boat rose and 
fell with the heaving waters, and the dipping 
oars moved like the wings of a flying seabird. 
As it glided onward, her brother sportively 
rocked it from side to side, and her light laugh 
came ringing over the waves as soft as the 
sound of distant bells. Oh, that silvery laugh! 
Ican remember it yet. * * *  #* 

It was about the middle of May, that I paid 
my annual visit to my sister. As the boat 
drew near A , | thought of the beautiful 
girl I had seen the year before, and wondered 
whether she was still a reigning belle, or had 
settled intothe happy wife—the sober married 
woman. My thoughts combined to dwell up- 
on her, until we stopped at the wharf. A 
couch was prepared on deck, and a carriage 
drew up, from which a sick person was care- 
fully lifted by a family servant, and bore on 
deck in his arms. A middle aged lady fol- 
lowed, whose thick veil prevented a view of 
But as soon as she threw it 
aside, to bathe the temples of the exhausted 
invalid, I saw it was the mother of that lovely 
girl who had been the subject of my thoughts. 
[I looked on the emaciated face of the sufferer 
and exclaimed, can this be the beautiful Cath- 
arine F ? There is some resemblance 
indeed—but no, it cannot be!” 

Upon my offering a fan to the lady, as she 
anxiously bent over the couch, she thanked 
me, and recollecting when we had met before, 
said : 

“ This isa great change in one short year.” 

I felt so much shocked that I could say 
nothing in reply. Yes, it was a sad, sad 
change! To me it seemed but a few brief 
months since I had seen her entering the same 
boat with her buoyant step, her merry laugh, 
and attended by her gay companions. Where 
were they now? Her mother and the faith- 
ful servant were still at her side, but her bro- 
ther was far away on the broad blue sea, and 
her friends and admirers left her when the hour 
of sickness came. And she, too, was even 
consumption’s victim. I knew it by the steady 
lustre of her eye, the hectic flush on her 
hollow cheek, the sharpened outline of fea-| 
ture, and above all, by the peculiar trans-| 
parency of her taper fingers, as they lay in| 
dazzling whiteness across her rich dark hair. | 
I wondered much what could have caused this 
gay young creature so.soon to become a prey! 
to the insatiate spoiler. I was subsequently 
told that after a summer spent in gayety, she| 

returned home with a slight cold, contracted 
when out upon one of their moonlight sails, 
or upon one of their dances on the green, damp 
with the evening dews. It seemed to have: 
nearly passed away, and nothing more was 
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the slightest exposure, and at last it showed 
that it had, secretly undermining its way for 
it, revealed its fatal symptoms, the bright and 
fevered spot—the gradual wasting of flesh— 
and the painful sinking away into utter fee- 
bleness, 

We parted when the boat reached its place 
of destination ; and a few weeks afterward, 
upon taking up the village paper, I saw the 
following obituary notice :— 

“ Died in A , Catharine F-—, aged 
seventeen, the idolized sister of an absent 
brother—the only daughter of a widowed 
mother.” 








For the Ladies’ Garland. 


The following lines were addressed to two estimable 
individuals, with whom the writer has been intimate 
from his boyhood. On a recent visit he found them 
living in delightful retirement, from the bustle of the 
world, cheerfully sustaining each other under the pres- 
sure of bodily infirmity. Age, with his frosty pencil 
has silvered the locks of my friends ; but the foun- 
tains of affection are too deep and enduring to ‘be 
chilled by its influence. 


TO DR. I. T. AND SISTER. 


The social evenings past with you 

I oft with fond delight review— 

My mind has deep instruction gain’d, 
And when my bosom has been pain’d, 
Your converse has the hours beguil’d 
As oft at anecdote I smil’d, 

Or hearken’d to the legend rare, 

In whose recital both could share. 


Happy the lot of those, who know 
Like you congenial feelings flow, 
Tis this affliction can disarm, 

*Tis this which gives to life a charm. 


When I within your peaceful walls 
Retreat at friendship’s sacred calls, 
And see you near each other seated, 
And find myself with kindness greeted, 
I feel it is a hallowed spot, 

Where sounds of discord enter not; 
Where love a sweet dominion holds 
And wraps you in his silken folds. 


O! if there be a feeling pure, 

Within the human breast secure, 

*Tis that which prompts a sister’s care, 
And bids a brother kindly share 

With her the ills, that Heaven design’d, 
Should be with mortal fate combin’d. 


———— 


BOOKS. 


Books are leaves thrown, to sink or swim, 
into the stream of time, by a being who soon 














thought of it. But it returned again upon 


plunges in after them. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE HANDS. 


It hrs been remarked, whether truly or not, 
[leave physiologists to decide, that as co- 
incidence of character unites us in the bonds 
of friendship, so bodies receive the most lively 
pleasure, when the corresponding parts of each 
come in contact with one another; that the 
eye, for instance, delights most to meet the 
eye; the hand to grasp the hand; the lips to 
press the lips, &c. This observation may be 
pregnant with unsuspecting results; it may 
perhaps give a clue to the solutions of the 
problems of sympathy and antipathy; let it at 
present conduct us to the subject of convers- 
ing with the hands. 


In love, it is well known, every thing is 
eccentric, every word a mystery, every little 
assurance an oath, every untruth a perjury. 
Ordinary people can only speak by opening 
their mouths, and moving the tongue and lips; 
lovers, on the contrary, converse with their 
eyes, the forehead, the whole face, nay, even 
with their hands. A timid lover has perhaps 
never yet opened his mouth; but a gentle pres- 
sure of the hand has betrayed his heart to the 
beloved object. Those handsofa lover, which, 
at the first interview, do nothing but twist a 
hat, show bashfulness and respectful timidity; 
but those which do nothing at all announce 
indolence. When two hands, whose owners 
belong to different sexes cordially press each 
other, they speak at that moment so much, 
that it would require a volume to express it all 
in words : their hearts start into their fingers, 
and every finger is transformed into a tongue. 

In this two friends silently tell each other 
the most affectionate things. The language 
of the eyes, so highly extolled by the poets, 
certainly has its advantage; but yet is far in- 
ferior to the language of the hands. In the 
dark it cannot be employed at all. It is at- 
tended to be sure with no noise, but a deaf 
person may hear it, and to none but the blind 
is it unintelligible ; to every one on the con- 
trary, who can only half see, it here too read- 
ily betrays itself. 

In lovers’ quarrels the hand is withdrawn 
to express anger, but soon extended again in 
token of reconciliation. Tiwo hands are fold- 
ed torether—their owner prays; the folded 
hands are raised—he solicits something ; they 
are rubbed one against another—he is impa- 
tient. The raised finger threatens; when 
bent it beckons; when extended it points.— 
Two fingers produce the snap, a sign of con- 
tempt or defiance. ‘The hand gives—the 
hand receives; both speak aloud. The first 
In particular proves the goodness of heart of 
the giver, as well as the merit of the re- 
ceiver, 

_ The hand also answers by a repulsive mo- 
tion, A finger placed upon the lip inculcates 








discretion. The ancients represented Venus 
every body knows-—the hands of the goddess 
say, “I am bashful.” The graces take each 
other by the hand, as much as to say, “we 
ought to be indivisible.” Two hands firmly 
grasping each other, are the symbol of fidelity. 
The clenched fist bespeaks rage and revenge. 
The hollowed hand implies alms; the hand 
hard upon the heart protests ; the hand upen 
the forehead thinks; the hand behind the ear 
expresses difficulties; the forefinger of the 
hand laid across the other, speaks the language 
of scorn and malicious joy; the point of the 
fore finger against the point of the thumb, 
and then whipped to the nose, is the language 
of the profoundest contempt. In a word, 
there is scarcely a sentiment but which the 
hand is capable of expressing, and it not onl 
completely supplies the place of the mie 
in speaking, but also, rather imperfectly, in 
kissing ; for when the lips cannot give, the 
hand throws kisses. 


a 
—_— 


For the Ladies’ Garland, 


ICARE NOT FOR RICHES. 


I care not for riches or fame, 
The miser may worship his gold ; 
And ambition may seek for a name 
That shall blazon on monuments cold. 


As for me all I ask is a tear, 

To moisten the turf where I sleep, 
And an osier or two planted near, 

The green mound uninjured to keep. 


Then that friendship may often repair 

To the place where my head shall be laid ; 
And strewing sweet flow’rets there, 

Bid them bloom in the close-woven shade. 


BEAUTY. 


Let me see a female possessing the beauty 
of a meek and modest deportment—of an eye 
that bespeaks intelligence and purity within 
—of the lips that speak no guile; let me see 
in her a kind and benevolent disposition, a 
heart that can sympathize with distress, and 
I will never ask for the beauty that dwells in 
“ ruby lips,” or “ flowing tresses,” or “snowy 
hands,” or the forty other et ceteras upon 
which our poets have harped for so ma- 
ny ages. These fade, when touched by the 
hand of time; but those ever enduring quali- 
ties of the heart shall outlive the reign of 
time, and grow brighter and fresher, as the 
ages of eternity roll away. 


SUNSET. 


The glow of sunset is the reflection of the 
hedge of roses that grew round Eden. 
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4 Beautiful Letter—Beauties of Salathiel. 





Vou. I. 











A BEAUTIFUL LETTER. 


The following charming Ictter was written by a 
young lady pining with the consumption, to a young 
gentleman to whom she was engaged in marriage. — 
She lived in New York, and was spending the winter in 
New Orleans, hoping that its milder climate would re- 
store her health. But she gradually sunk under the 
dreadful disease, and died ere she returned home. It 
breathes the spirit of impassioned devotion, and its pe- 
rusal will awaken the liveliest and best sensibilities of 
the heart. The sweet hallowed sentiment which per- 
vades it—the spirit of unchanging attachment—which 
distance cannot weaken nor the prospect of death ex- 
tinguish, is unearthly, and comes over the soul like the 
mellow and subduing influence of the setting sun. 


‘* Men’s vows are brittle things,” 


but the ardor of an intelligent, virtuous, high souled 
woman, is unquenchab!e—sooner than she will prove 
forgetful of her plighted promise, 


“ The flowers shall cease to feel the fost’ring breeze, 
And nature change her Jaws.”’ 


The unpractised heart of such a being is more to be val- 
ued than the brightest pearl of India, or the richest 
gem of Golconda. 


New Orleans, April 26, 1836. 


My Dear Wiutu1am—I have broken my 
promise. But your too kind disposition will 
forgive me, even without a cause. It was, 
as I know you fear, my poor health that pre- 
vented my writing—Alas! I had little hopes 
that a change of air would restore my health, 
er freshen my withered cheeks. But my dear 
friends thought so, and for their sake I am 
here. Oh, I wish for your sake, I could say 
that southern airs were strengthening my 
constitution and my feeble body. My morn- 
ing rides afford me momentary freshness and 
ease, and the fragrance of the orange trees 
is very grateful ; the deep green groves look 
lovely, but I only view their beauty in con- 
trast with my own feeble, perishing health. 
The airs are toodampand heavy. Perpetual 
fogs frown upon us here, morning and even- 
ing. Mid-day is warm and pleasant, and 
brings us refreshing breezes. Oh, do not 
think I write thus to give a fresh wound to 
your too generous and bleeding sympathies, 
But you know me too well and too true to 
think thus. And why should I tell you of 


flowers in my pathway to the grave. I am 
full of joy and Christian cheer. Your Her- 
vey’s Meditations is a sweet comforter; my 
pillow companion, Your letter I have read 
again and again. It strengthens me more 
than all the kind offices of my friends. Don’t 
part with that Friend you have taken to your 
bosom. He is worth the world and more.— 
I would not part with Jesus to find my cheeks 
flushed with rosy health, and my feeble body 
bounding in strength. Oh how I wish you 
were here that we might once more speak 
together; but my sunken cheeks would so 
distress you, that I should be ten times more 
miserable. We talk of returning next month. 
But I fear [ shall never return. Come down 
when you receive this, and bring little Jane 
with you. Kiss dear little Mary and John 
for their sister, and give my warmest love to 
all the family and kind friends. I find my 
strength is weakening, and I must again bid 
you a fond and affectionate farewell. 
CATHARINE. 


——— 


BEAUTIES OF SALATHIEL. 
BY REV. GEORGE CROLY. 


No. Ll. 


* * * * * * * 


Let me hasten through some years. * * 
We reached the hills of Naphtali at the close 
of one of the most delicious days of summer. 
All nature was clothed with its robe of genial 
beauty; the olives on the higher grounds had 
put forth their first green, and with every 
slight gust that swept across them, heaved 
like sheets of emerald; the birds sang in a 
thousand notes from every bush; the sheep 
and camels lay in the meadows visibly enjoy- 
ing the cool air; the shepherds sat gathered 
together on the side of some gentle eminence, 
talking or listening to the songs of the maid- 
ens that come in long lines to the fountains 
below. The heavens gave prospect of a glo- 
rious day, in the colors shown only to the Or 
ental eye; hues so brilliant, that many a trav- 
eler stops on the verge of the valleys, arrest- 
ed, in his haste homeward, by the glow and 
pomp above. All was the loveliness and joy 
of pastoral life, in the only country where I 
ever found it realized. 





hopes that have long since fled from my al- 
most pulseless heart!’ Why should I deceive 
by flattering words, he that is, next to my 
thee mother, dearest tome on earth? No, 
though a kind Providence will soon separate 
us here, yet he will permit us to meet again 
in a brighter and better home. Oh William, 


do not hope. Each setting sun sinks paler 
upon my vision, and warns me that I shall see 
but few more fade behind the blue west. But 


The mind is to be medicined by natural 
| loveliness, and mine was cheered. ‘To retum 
to our home is at all times a delight; but 
the new conjuncture, the high hopes of the 
future, and the consciousness that a career of 
the most distinguished honors might be open- 
ing before my steps, made this return more 
vivid than all the past ; and when we reached 
the foot of the long ascent from which my 
dwelling was visible, I felt an impatience be- 





a prospect more bright and beautiful, strews 





yond restraint, and spurred up the hill alone. 
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How fine the ear becomes, when it is quick- | 
ened by the heart! As the broken mountain 
road, now made more difficult by the darkness 





—— $$ 


Shocked and startled, I yet lifted it in my 
arms, and bore the dying man to an open 
space where the moonlight glimmered. ‘To 


of the wild pines and cedars that crowned the fe unspeakable horror, he was one of m 


summit, compelled me to slacken my pace; 


I thought that I could distinguish the house-||the principal charge of my household. 
- hold voices, the barking of my hounds, and| 


most favored attendants, whom I had left in 
I had 


jslain him: I tore up my mantle to staunch 


the laugh of the retainers and peasantry, that|/his deadly wound; but he fiercely repelled 


I pictured the dearer group that had so of- 
ten welcomed me. 
of my son had not been repaired. I was not| 
destined to be the father of a race; but two 
daughters were given to me, and in the absence 
of all ambition, they were more than a re- 
compense. Salome, the elder, was now ap- 
proaching to womanhood; she had the dark 





‘ | 
during the summer crowded my doors. ‘my hand. 


| 


In an undefined dread of some 
jevil to my family I commanded him to speak, 


The early and cruel loss|/if but one word, and tell me that all was safe. 


| He buried his face in the ground. In the 
\whirlwind of my thoughts I flung him from 
|me, that I might go forward, and know the 
'good or evil: but he clung round my feet, and 
exerted his last breath to implore me not to 
leave him to die alone. “You have killed 


eyes and animated beauty of her mother ; the|/me,” said he, in broken accents: but it was 
foot of the antelope was not lighter; and her|/not your hand, but the hand of the Avenger. 


wreathed smile, her intellectual sportiveness, || [ was corrupted by gold. 


her laugh of innocence, and buoyancy of | 
soul, forbade sorrow in her sight. 
J afterwards saw that face of living joy !— 
What floods of sorrow bathed those cheeks, 
that shamed the Persian rose ! 

The younger was scarcely more than a 
child; her mind and her form were yet equal- 
ly in the bud ; but she had an eye of the deep- 
est azure, a living star; and even in her play-' 
fulness there was an elevation, a lofty and) 
fervent spirit, that made me often forget her 
years. She was mistress of music almost 
by nature, and the cadences and rich modu- 
lations that poured from her harp, under fin- 
gers slight and feeble, as if the stalks of flow- 
ers had been flung across the strings, were 
like secrets of harmony treasured for her 
touch alone. Our prophets, the true masters 
of the sublime, were her rapturous study.— 
Their truth might be veiled, but their genius 
blazed broad upon her sensitive soul. 

I imaged my children hastening through the 
portal, twined hand in hand with their noble 
mother, still in the prime of matron veauty, 
and still grown dearer to my heart, to give 
me welcome. The light thickened, and the 
intricacy of the forest impeded me. Atlength, 
wearied by the delay, I sprang from my horse, 
left him to make his way as he could, and 
urged my path through a thicket which 
crept round the skirts of the forest, and which 
alone obstructed the view of the spot that 
contained all that earth held precious to me. 
As I struggled onward, listening with sharp- 
ened anxiety for every sound of home, I caught 
a sound like that of a wild beast rustling close 
at my side. The thicket was utterly dark. 
My eyes were useless. I drew my scimetar 
and plunged it straight before me. The blow 
was instantly followed by a shriek. Friend 
or enemy, silence was now impossible, and I 
demanded who was nigh. I was answered 





| You have terrible 
‘enemies among the leaders of Jerusalem: a 


Oh, what} desperate deed has been done.” My suspense 


‘amounted to agony: I made another effort to 
‘cast off the trammels of the assassin: but he 
‘still implored, ‘ Evil things were whispered 
against you. I was told that you had been 
\convicted of a horrible crime.” The sound 
‘shot through my senses; he must have felt 
‘the trembling of my frame: for he for the 
|first time, looked upon my face. ‘ My eyes 
‘are gone,” groaned he, and fell back. I dared 
not meet the glance, even of his clouding 
eyes. “They said that you were condemned 
|to an unspeakable punishment; and that the 
|man who swept the world of you and yours, 
‘did God service. In my hour of sin the 
‘tempter met me; and this day from sunrise 
‘have I lurked on your road, to strike iny ben- 
{efactor and my lord. In the dark I lost my 
| way in the thicket; but vengeance found me.” 
—‘ My family, my wife, my children are they 
safe!” I exclaimed. He quivered, relaxed 
‘his hold, and, uttering “ Forgive,” two or 
\three times, with nervous agony, expired. 

A single bound from this spot of death 
| placed me on the point of a rock, from which L 
| had often gazed on my little world in the valley. 
\'The moon was now bright, and the view unob- 
structed. I looked down. Were my eyes 
‘dim? There was no habitation beneath me: 
ithe grove, the garden, were there, sleeping 
‘in the moonlight; but all that had the sem- 
‘blance of life was gone! I rushed down and 
‘found myself among ruins and ashes still hot. 
I called aloud—in terror and distraction 1 
yelled to the night: but no voice answered 
ime. My foot struck upon something in the 
\orass; it wasa sword, black with recent 
blood. There had been burning, plunder, 
|slaughter here, in this treasure-house of my 
{heart; desolation had been busy in the cen- 
tre of what was to me life, more than life. 








but by groans; my next step was on a body. 


iT raved; I flew through the fields; I rushed 
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back to convince myself that I was not la- 
boring under some frightful dream. What I 
endured that night, I never endured again; 
that conflict of fear, astonishment, love and 
misery, could be contained but once even in 
my bosom: in all others it must have been 


death. In the moment of reviving hope, I| 


had been smitten. While my spirit was as- 
ending on the wings of justified ambition 
and sacred love of country, I had been dashed 
down to earth, a desolate and desperate man. 

What [ did thenceforth, or how I passed 
through that night, I know not; but I was 
found in the morning with my robe fantasti- 


cally tnrown over me like a royal mantle, and || 


a fragment of half-burnt wood for a sceptre 
in my hand, performing the part of a monarch, 
giving orders for the rebuilding of my palace, | 
and marshaling the movement of an army of 
shrubs and weeds. I was led away with the 
Jotty reluctance of a captive sovereign, to 
the household of Eleazar. 

The wrath and grief of my kinsmen were 
without bounds. Every defile of the moun- 
tains was searched—every straggler seized : 
messengers were despatched across the fron- 
tier with offers of ransom to the chiefs of the 
desert, in case my family should have escaped 
the sword. Threats of severe retaliation 
were used by the Roman governor of the 
province ; all was in vain. Theonly glimpse 
of intelligence was from a shepherd, who two 
nights before had seen a troop, which he sup- 
posed to be Arabs, ride swiftly by the gates 
of Kuriathim, our nearest city; but this in- 
telligence only added to the misfortune. The 
habits of those robbers were proverbially sav- 
age: they attacked by the torch and the 
sword ; they slaughtered the men without 
mercy; the females they generally sold into 
a returnless captivity. ‘To leave no trace of 
their route, they slaughtered the captives 
whom they could not carry through their 
hurried marches. ‘To leave no trace of what 
they had done, they burned the place of mas- 
sacre. But this ruin was from other and 
more malignant hands. 

What I might have suffered in the agony 
of a bereaved husband and father was spared 
me. My visitation was of another kind; 
dreadful, yet, perhaps, not so pre-eminently 
wretched, nor so deeply striking at the roots 
of life. My brain had received an overwhelm- 
ing blow. Imagination was to be my ty- 
rant; and every occurrence of life, every as- 
pect of human being, every variety of nature, 
day and night, sunshine and storm, made a 
portion of its fearful empire. 

I was mad, but all my madness was not 
painful. Books, my old delight, still lulled 
my mind. I revolved some favorite volume ; 
then fancy waved her wand, and built upon 

its contents a world of adventure. Every 


——_ 


Janguage appeared to open its treasures to 
me. I roved through all lands—I saw all the 
eminent for rank or genius—I drank of the 
fountains of poetry—I addressed listening 
senates, and heard the air echo their applause, 
Wit, beauty, talent, laid their inestimable 
tributes at my feet. Iwas exalted to the 
highest triumphs of mind ; and then came my 
fate ;—in the midst of my glory came a cloud, 
and I was miserable. 

| This bitter sense of defeat was a charac- 
teristic of my visions. Be the cup ever so 
sweet, it was dashed by a poison-drop at bot- 
tom. 

I imagined myself the great King of Bab- 
ylon. From the superb architecture of those 
palaces, in which Nebuchadnezzar forgot that 
he was but man, I issued my mandates to a 
hundred monarchs. I saw the satraps of the 
East bow their jewelled necks before my 
throne. I rode at the head of countless ar- 
mies, Lord of Asia, and future Conquerer of 
all the realms that saw the sun. In the 
swelling of my haughty soul I exclaimed, 
like him, “Is not this the Great Babylon that 
‘I have built?” and, like him in the very ut- 
‘tering of the words, I was cast out, humbled 
to the grass of the field, hideous, brutal, and 
| wretched 
I was Belshazzar. I sat in the halls 
of glory. I heard the harps of minstrels, the 
/voice of singing men and singing women.— 
The banquet was before me ; I was surround- 
‘ed by the trophies of irresistible conquest.— 
Beauty, flattery, splendor, the delight of the 
‘senses, the keener feast of vanity, the rich 
anticipation of triumph measvreless and end- 
less, made meall but a god. I put the pro 
faned cup of the temple to my lips. Thun- 
der pealed: the serene sky, the only canopy 
worthy of my banquet and my throne, was 
sheeted over with lightning. I swallowed 
‘the wine—it was poison and fire in my veins. 
‘The gigantic hand came forth, and wrote up- 
on the wall 
| The moon, the ancient mistress of the dis 
‘eased mind, strongly exerted her spells on 
mine. I loved her light; but it was only 
when it mingled softly with the shadows of 
the forest and the landscape. I welcomed 
her return from darkness, as the coming of 
some guardian genius to shed at once beauty 
and healing on its path. Darkness was to 
me a source of terror: daylight overwhelmed 








| 
| 
| 
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me: but the gentle splendor of the crescent 
| had a dewy and refreshing influence on my 
| faculties. I exposed my feverish forehead to 
| her beams, as if to bathe it in celestial balm. 

I felt in her gradual increase, an increase 
_of power to soothe and console. This indul- 
| gence grew into a kind of visionary passion. 
\ saw in the crestent, as it sailed up the 

ether a gallery crowded with forms of sul 
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passing loveliness, faces that bent down and 
smiled upon me, and hands that showered 
treasures to be collected by minealone. But 
excess even of this light always disturbed 
me. From the full splendor of the moon, 
there was no escape; the rays smote upon 
me with merciless infliction: I fled to the 
woods as a hunted deer ; a thousand shafts of 
light penetrated the shade. I hid myself in 
the depths of my chamber; flames of lambent 
silver, curling and darting in forms innumer- 
able, shot round my couch. Upon the ine- 
qualities of the ground, or the waves of the 
fountain and the river, serpents of the most 
inimitable lustre, yet of the most deadly poi- 
son, coiled and sprang after me with a rapid- 
ity that mocked human feet. If I dared to 
glance upwards, I beheld a menacing visage 
distending to an immeasurable magnitude, 
and :eady to pour down wrath; or an orb with 
its mountains and oceans swinging loose 
through the heaven, and rolling down upon 
my solitary brow. 

But those were my hours of comparative 
happiness. I had visions of intense suffering 
and terror, flights through regions of space, 
that left earth and the sun incalculable mil- 
lions of miles behind ; flights ceaseless, hope- 
less—still hurrying onward with more than 
winged speed through worlds of worlds, and 
still enduring; the heart sickening and with- 
ering with the consciousness of being swept 
beyond the bounds of living things, and of 
being doomed to thissforever. 

Those trials changed into every shape of 
desperation. 

i was driven out to sea in a bark that 
let in every wave. I struggled to reach the 
land—I tore my sinews with toil—I saw the 
hills, the trees, the shore, sink in slow, yet 
sure succession—I felt in the hands of an in- 
visible power, bent on my undoing. The 
storm subsided, the sun shone, the ocean was 
without a surge. Still I struggled ; with the 
strength of despair I toiled to regain the land 
—to retard the viewless force that was per- 
petually urging me farther from existence.— 
I began tc suffer thirst and hunger. They 
grew to pain, to torture, to madness. I felt 
as ifmolten lead were poured down my throat. 
I put my arm to my mouth, and shuddering, 
quenched my thirst in my own veins. It re-/ 
turned instantly with a more fiery sting.— 
There was nothing in the elements to give 
me hape—to draw off thought from my own 








fate—to deaden the venomed sensibilities that | 
quivered through every fibre. The wind| 
slept—the sky was cloudless—the sea smooth 
as glass; not a distant sail—not a wandering’ 
bird—not a springing fish—not even a float- 
ing weed, broke the terrible monotony. The 
sun did not pass down the horizon. Allabove 
me was unvaried, motionless sky—all around, 


4 
_ se 


unvaried, motionless ocean. if aione moved 
—still urged farther from the chance of life, 
still undergoing new accessions of agony that 
made the past trivial. I tasted the water be- 
side me: it added fire to fire. 1 convulsively 
darted out my withered hands, as if taey could 
have drawn down the rain, or grasped the 
dew. I withered piecemeal, yet with a con- 
tinuing consciousness in every fragment of 
my frame !— 

I wandered at midnight through a 
country of mountains. Worn out with fa- 
tigue, I lay down upon a rock. I found it 
heave under me. I heard a thunder-peal.— 
A sudden blaze kindled the sky. Bewildered 
and stunned, I started on my feet. ‘The moun- 
tains were on flame ; a hundred mouths poured 
down torrents of liquid fire ; they came shoot- 
ing in sulphureous cataracts down the chasms. 
The forests burned before them like a gar- 
ment—the rocks melted—the rivers flew up 
in sheets of vapor—the valleys were basins 
of glowing ore—the clouds of smoke and ash- 
es gathered over my head in a solid vault of 
gloom, wildly enlightened by the flashes of 
the conflagration below—the land was a cay- 
ern of fire. In terror inconceivable, [ ran, I 
bounded, I plunged down declivities, I swam 
rivers: still the fiery torrents hunted my steps, 
as if they had been commissioned against me 
alone. I felt them gathering speed on me; 
when I bounded, the spot from which I sp 

was on flame before I alighted on the ground. 
I climbed a promontory with an effort that ex- 
hausted my last nerve. The fatal lava swept 
round its foot; and, in another instant, must 
encircle me. I ran along the edge of a pre- 
cipice that made the brain turn; the fire 
chased me from pinnacle to pinnacle. I clung 
to the weeds and trunks of trees on its sides, 
and, in fear of being dashed to pieces, trem- 
blingly let myself down the wall of perpen- 
dicular rock. Breathless and dying at the 
bottom of the descent, I glanced upwards; 
the flame of the thicket on the brow showed 
me my pursuer. I saw the rapid swelling of 
the molten tide. In another moment, it 
plunged through the air in a white column. 
The valley was instantly an expanse of con- 
flagration—every spot was inundated with 
the blaze. I flew, with scorching feet—with 
every sinew of my frame parched and dried 
of its substance—with my eyes blinded, and 
my lungs burned up with the suffocating 
fumes that rushed before, around, and above. 
At length my limit was reached. The land 
afforded no farther room for flight. I stood 
on the verge of the ocean. Death was inev- 
itable. I had but the choice. Sefore me 
spread the world of waters, sad, dim, fathom- 
less, interminable ; behind me, the world of 








flame. By a last desperate effort, I plunged 
intothe ocean. The indefatigable lava rolled 
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on, mass on mass, like armies rushing to the 
assault. The billows shrank before the first 
fiery shock, sheets of vapor rolled up; still 
the eruption rolled on, and the returning bil- 
lows fought against it; the conflict shook the 
land; the mountain shore crumbled down ; 
the sands melted and burned vitreous; the 
atmosphere discharged scalding torrents; the 
winds, shaken from their balance, raged 
with the violence of more than tempest.— 
Thunder roared in peals that shook the earth, 
the ocean, and the heavens. In the midst of 
all I lived, tossed like a grain of sand in the 
whirlwind. 

Strange and harrassing as those trials of 

my mind were, they had yet contained some 
appeals to individual energy, some excite- 
ment of personal powers, that produced a kind 
of cheering self-applause. 1 was Prometheus 
on his rock, chained and remediless, yet stil] 
resisting and unconquered. But the true mis- 
ery was when I was passive. 
I strayed through an Egyptian city. 
Buildings numberless, of the most regal de- 
sign, rose round me; the walls were covered 
with sculptures of extraordinary richness—no- 
ble statues lined the public ways—wealth in 
the wildest profusion was visible wherever the 
foot trod. Endless ranges of porphyry and 
alabaster columns glittered inthe noon. Su- 
perb ascents of marble steps mounted before 
me, to heights that strained the eye. Arch 
over arch, studded with the lustre of precious 
stones, climbed until they lay like rainbows 
upon the sky. Colossal towers circled with 
successive colonades of dazzling brightness 
ascended—airy citadels, looking down upon 
the earth, and colored with the infinite dies 
and lustres of the clouds. But all was silence 
in this scene of pomp. There was no tread 
of human being heard within the circuit of 
a city, fit for more thanman. The utter ex- 
tinction of all that gives the idea of life was 
startling; there was not the note of a pass- 
ing bird, not the cherup of a grasshopper.— 
I instinctively shrank from the sight of things 
lovely in themselves, yet which froze my 
mind by their image of the tomb. But to es- 
cape was impossible ; there was an impression 
of powerlessness upon me, for whose melan- 
choly I can find no words. My feet were 
chainless, but never fetter clung with such a 
retarding weight, as that invistble bond by 
which I was fixed to the spot. Ages on 
ages seemed to have heavily sunk away, 
and still I stood, bound by the same manacle, 
standing on the same spot, looking on the 
same objects. To this I would have preferred 
the fiercest extremes of suffering. The pas- 
sion for change is the most incapable of being 
extinguished or eluded of all that dwell with- 
in the heart of man. 








But the change at lengthcame. The sun 


decayed. Twilight fell, shade on shade, on 
tower and column: until total darkness shroud. 
ed the scene of glory. Yet, as if a new 
faculty of sight were given to me, the thick. 
est darkness did not blunt the eye. [ still 
saw all things—the minutest figures of the 
architecture, the finest carving of the airy 
castles, whose height was, even in the sun- 
shine, almost too remote for vision. Sudden. 
ly, there echoed the murmur of many voices, 
the trooping of many feet; the colossal gates 
opened, and a procession of forms innumera- 
ble entered; they were of every period of life, 
of every pursuit, of every rank, of every coun- 
try. Allthe various emblems of station, all 
the weapons and implements of mankind, 
all costumes, rich and strange, civilized and 
savage ; all the attributes and adjuncts of the 
occupations of society moved in that mighty 
train. The monarch, sceptred and crowned, 
passed on his throne; the soldier reining his 
charger; the philasopher gazing on his vol- 
ume; the priest bearing the instruments of 
sacrifice. It was the triumph of a power 
ruling all mankind: but ruling them when 
the world has passed away—DeEatu! 

While I gazed in breathless awe, I found 
myself involved in the procession. Resist- 
ance was vain: I was conscious that I might 
as well have struggled against the tides of the 
ocean, or thought to stop the revolution of the 
globe. We advanced through the place of 
darkness by millions of millions, vet without 
crowding the majestic avente, or reaching 
its close. I rapidly recognized a multitude 
of faces, which I had known from the models 
and memorials of the past ages. But the 
power that marshaled them had no regard to 
time. The pale, fixed Asiatic countenance 
of Ninus moved beside the glowing cheek 
and flashing eye of Alexander. The patri- 
arch followed the Cesar. The thousand 
years were as one day—the one day as a 
thousand years. 

The whole stately train suddenly melted 
upon the eye, and I was alone, ir tenfold dark- 
ness—entombed. I lay in the sepulchre, 
and with the full vividness of life, and witha 
perfect knowledge that there it was my doom 
to lie forever. A miraculous foresight gifted 
me with the fearful privilege of looking into 
the most remote futurity. Ages on ages un- 
folded themselves, with all their wonders, to 
tantalize me. I saw worlds awake from chaos, 
and return toit in flood and flame. I saw sys- 
tems swept away like thesand. The universe 
withered with years, and rolled up like the 
parchment scroll, | saw new regions of space, 
glowing with a new creation; the angelic 
hierarchies rising through new energies, new 
triumphs, new orders of existence ; develop- 
ments of power and magnificence, of sublime 





mercy and essential glory, too high for the 
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conception of mortal faculties. Yet I was 
still to be entombed! No ray of light, no 
sound, no trace of external being, no sympa- 
thy of flesh or spirit, of earth or heaven, was 
toreach me. The four narrow walls, the 
winding-sheet, the worm were my world. 

I seemed to lie thus for periods beyond all 
counting; powerless to move a limb; the 
sleepless, conscious, vivid victim of misery 
unspeakable—the bondsman of the sepul- 
chre !— 

In those wanderings I experienced not even 
the slightest recollection of the cause which 
sosternly besieged my brain. Wife, children, 
country, were a blank. Imagination, that 
strangest and most imperious of our faculties, 
whose soarings from earth to heaven may be 
among the indications of power beyond the 
grave, disdains to linger on the realities of 
our being. It delights in the commanding, 
the bold, and the superb. In my instance it 
had the wildness of disease ; but who has ev- 
er felt its workings, even in the dream of 
health, without wonder at its passion for the 
richer and more highly relieved remem- 
brances; its singular skill in throwing toge- 
ther the brilliant portions of life and nature, 
to the total disregard of the level: its subtle- 
ty in the seizure of the circumstances of pain, 
its pointings and sharpenings; its fabrication 
of adventure, at once of the most regular 
consecutiveness, and the wildest originality ; 
and all characterized by the same spontane- 
ous swiftness of change, and illimitable com- 
mand over space and time, a power of instant 
flight from continent to continent, and from 
world to world ;—the transit that would ac- 
tually fill up years and ages, the work of a 
moment !—the actual moment expanding into 
years and ages! 

What are those but the infant attributes of 
the disembodied spirit !—the imperfect devel- 
opments of a state of being to which time 
and space are nothing :—when man, shaking 
off the covering of the grave, shall be clothed 
with the might of angels, the splendid deni- 
zen of Infinitude and Eternity ! 


For the Ladies’ Garland. 
TO THE SPIRIT OF MY FATHER. 
Written under the pressure of affliction. 
Full many a pang my heart has known 
Since thou wast call’d to bliss above ; 


And sure thy spirit must have gone 
To join the band where all is love. 


For e’er it left its frail abode, 

I saw thee smile as though the skies 
Had open’d to receive thee there, 

And bade thy soul in triumph rise. 


Thou wast to me a Father kind, 
To every wish indulgence gave; 

















And gently Jed my ardent mind 
To hope for joys beyond the grave. 





When at thy feet I list’ning sat, 

While thou wouldst some loved tale recite ; 
How kindly thou didst on me gaze, 

And press my cheek with fond delight. 


When by my native murm’ring stream, 
Or through the woods and fields we stray’d, 
Thou sweetly wouldst instruction draw 
From ev’ry charm we saw display’d. 


O those were bright and blissful hours, 
No anxious thought disturb’d my breast ; 
My path seemed strewed with nought but 
flowers, 
For thou wast near to make me blest. 


But soon alas! how changed the scene, 
When I could see thy face no more ; 

The clouds seem’d gathering round me fast, 
Their vengeance on my head to pour. 


Dost thou not from thy bless’d abode 
Look down upon thy weeping son, 

While tears of pity o’er thy cheek, 
In unrestrained torrents run. 


Or does no thought of earth intrude, 
To mar the bliss beyond the skies ; 

Ah! does my secret sad lament 
Ne’er to my sainted Father rise? 


O, when shall I this life resign, 

And with it all my woes and pains; 
O, when shall I my Father meet, 

In realms where bliss eternal reigns. 


Come Death, and lay thy chilling hand 
Upon this throbbing—bleeding breast ; 
I sigh to bid this world adieu, 
“And flee away and be at rest.” 
PHILANDER, 





For the Ladies’ Garland. 
FEMALE DUTIES. 


There are no duties on earth so nearly an- 
gelic as those which devolve on woman.— 
Let the young wife then take hold of the 
promises that belong to the faithful, resolv- 
ing that what she knows to be her duty shall 
be pursued, and whatever is right will soon 
become agreeable according to the known 
principles of human nature, Few ‘women 
have any conception of the good which Pro- 
vidence puts it in their power to perform by 
appointing them the helpmates ofman. To the 
very voice, step, tone, look, every thing which 
constitutes example in those we love, is at- 
tached the utmost influence. Domestic hap- 
piness is peculiarly prolific, and he must bea 
brute who does not yield to the foree of its 
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heavenly influence and become modified, 
adorned, and exalted. 

A young wife should remember that the mea- 
sure of her husband’s respect will be graduated 
by the respect she manifests for herself. Ifshe 
would appear respectable in his eyes, let her 
set a proper respect upon herself by manifest- 
ing that respect for him, to which in the re- 
lations of life he is entitled. There is a 
neatness in dress which is perfectly compat- 
ible with plainness—graceful without appear- 
ing ostentatious. The exterior being to some 
extent, a key to the interior, a neat simpli- 
city is an important characteristic in the dress 
of all ladies, and especially married ones.— 
Every young wife may have a modest and 
delicate husband, and in order to this, he must 
first have a modest and delicate wife. She 
is his polar star to which (whether he so con- 
fesses or not) he looks for a safe and happy 
course in his sublunary voyage of life. She 
may not indeed transform him in a day or 
week, nor is it certain that he will not be too 
stubborn in nature to acknowledge her as the 
author of that reform; but under an affectionate 
and prudent course is not the less certain on that 
account to its accomplishment; for if she perse- 
vere she must ultimately succeed. No husband 
who has the least claim to the name can al- 
ways withstand it; and though he may be 
destitute of some of the finer feelings of the 
man, must finally be overcome by the exer- 
cise of a true delicacy of thought, feeling, and 
language of the softer sex. Some wives, both 
young and old are capable of internal scold- 
ing, never perhaps uttering a word which 
could have the downright appellation, and yet 
their looks and actions tell the story. Let 
such be advised to beware of this silent mode 
of strewing the path of life with thorns.— 
Proper respect for female character at this 
enlightened day would forbid an allusion to 
an outward exhibition of such a practice 
among the genteel portion of tle communi- 
ty; it would be hoped it does not exist, and 
further allusion thereto would be improper. 

Marrimonio. 








For the Ladies’ Garland. 


FRIENDSHIP.—TO 


The earth can boast no purer tie, 
No brighter, richer gem— 
No jewel of a lovelier die, 
Than “Friendship’s diadem.” 


This is the sacred boon of Him, 
Who sits enthroned on high, 

Surrounded by the Seraphim, 
Beyond the curtain’d sky. 





This precious gift to man is giv’n 
To cheer life’s rugged way, 


Friendship—Reciprocal Duties. 








To form an antepast of Heav’n, 
To all that own its sway. 


Let us, fair friend, its power confess, 
And own its potent spell— 

Let our whole lives its truth express, 
Our bosoms with it swell. 


For it hath been, will ever be 
The sweetest charm of earth, 
And boasts a near affinity 
T’o things of heav’nly birth. 


It is the food of kindred minds, 
The sunlight of their life— 
All hearts in one it fondly binds, 

And is a foe to strife. 


It is a rich perennial light, 
From the Eternal’s throne, 

And beams forever pure and bright, 
From burning zone to zone. 


Then may this ray of light divine 
Ne’er from our bosoms fade, 

But may it on our pathway shine 
Till death our hearts invade. 


V. E. 
Frederick, Md. 





For the Ladies’ Garland. 


The following beautiful article, from the pen of a valued 
correspondent, we commend to the careful considera- 
tion of all our readers. 


RECIPROCAL DUTIES. 


How many there are, who, after having 
exchanged the marriage vow, and pledged 
themselves according to the ordinances of 
God and man, to be unto others affectionate 
wives or husbands, but who at the very time 
of life when it becomes most important to act 
out the contract, fail in its performance—we 
will not here undertake to say—but we fear 
there are too many such. Union between 
man and woman as between confederated 
states, can only be perpetuated by concession 
and compromise, and so long only as a com- 
mon interest and. welfare is the sole object of 
the parties toa treaty involving the happiness 
either of a family or nation, can beneficial 
consequences result. The known imperfec- 
tion of our nature should certainly admonish 
us to make due and proper allowance for the 
short comings of others, and while nothing 
should induce the man, having taken into 
his embraces a partner for his bosom, whose 
reliance for society, for support, for comfort 
in affliction, and all other enjoyments of this 
life is exclusively upon him—to chequer the 
smooth path which matrimony was designed 
to illuminate—by an act or deed calculated 
to mar her peace or becloud her anticipations; 
hers is the office of affording such a solace to 
his troubled soul in retiring home from the 
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irxsome business of a callous world, as to for- 
tify him against such a provocation—and it 
should be recollected by her, that however 
imperfect he may be, and however much he 
should fail to answer her anticipations, there 
are many heavy responsibilities under which 
he daily moves, to which she is an entire 
stranger. Man’s home is his only earthly 
paradise, and if the charms which it is in the 
ower of woman to extend to him there, 
should be neglected—if, when retiring from 
the boisterous scenes to which, in pursuing 
the necessary avocations of life, he is neces- 
sarily exposed, dooming him to encounter in- 
describable vexations—he cannot meet the 
smiles of her delighted countenance, and 
receive the consolations which it is her 
province and her’s only to impart—then 
indeed is his existence one of misery, one 
of degradation. Nothing can supply the 
deficiency ; and the effect thereof is not 
only to render him miserable, but to drive 
him into excesses that bring misery un- 
toall his household. True it is, we some- 
times find one possessed of unusual fortitude, 
who will hold out to a strict course of moral- 
ity and good conduct, happen what may, but 
to such an isolated case will be found ninety 
and nine, who from their nature to be social, 
will be found fleeing from domestic troubles, 
and seeking circles temporarily comfortable, 
at hotels, card parties, and such other associ- 
ations as are an imaginary relief from his 
sufferings ; while the consequences which 
follow are most direful. If then the fair 
of our land, who have entered into a connu- 
bial state of life would render themselves 
happy,—let them attend well to making their 
homes of all places the most desirable ; pos- 
sessing the most attractions for those with 
whom their lots have been cast; to effect which, 
let them resolve to be uniform in kindness 
and affection “ through good and through evil 
report,” not even being provoked toan unkind 
word or action, but carrying out the doc- 
trine of the Holy Book, “return good for 
evil,” and thus win him back whenever he 
shall have wandered: and in so doing, we 
most respectfully suggest that woman doth 
not degrade but “ezalteth herself in Heaven 
and on earth.” It is this for which she was 
formed of man, “ seeing it was not good for 
man to live alone.” Upon man we would be 
understood to place the greater responsibility, 
but upon her by nature rests, according to our 
humble judgment, the power of making up 
his many deficiencies. Nor should the know- 
ledge of domestic jars deter such as yet oc- 
cupy the unenviable state of celibacy, from 
availing themselves of offers to wed, when 
correspondent with their own good taste and 
judgment, since it was for this manner of liv- 
ing we were created, and in no stage of cir- 


cumstances of life does it seem to have been 
designed that uninterrupted felicity should 
be enjoyed. To candidates for matrimony, 
then, of either sex, we would say, build no 
such hopes on this laudable change in life, as 
that a share of trouble is not to be encoun- 
tered, but rest assured that to wedded life be- 
longs, under a prudent and judicious course 
of conduct, much the larger portion of hap- 
piness. 
== 


SORROW FOR THE DEPARTED. 


I did not know till she was lost, 
How much she was beloved ; 
She knows it in that better world 

To which she is removed. 


I feel as if she had only sought 
Again her native skies ; 

I look upon the heavens, and seem 
To meet her angel eyes. 


Pity, and love, and gentle thoughts, 
For her sake fill my mind ; 

They are the only part of her 
That now is left behind. 


NIGHT. 


Silent and solemn night! thou art ever sa- 
cred to my feelings! ‘Thou art the benefac- 
tress of the afflicted, whose tears thou driest! 
‘Thou art. the friend of the unfortunate, whose 
sorrows are forgotten in thy gentle dreams! 
Thou art the mother of the weary, who sink 
\to repose in thy arms, and receive from thee 
new life and vigor! Thou art an evidence 
of the majesty and power of God—of his un- 
fathomabie wisdom, and ineffable goodness ! 

Where is the man who remains unmoved, 
when he walks forth in the solitary night, 
and beholds innumerable worlds spread out 
before him*—when the stillness of death 
reigns in the streets, which but a few hours 
before, were alive with the throng and bustle 
of the crowd *—when the gardens, and groves, 
and habitations of men are silent !—when the 
trees and the flowers are enveloped in dark- 
‘ness, or seen in the pale and glimmering light 
lof the moon? * * * * * 
‘How insignificant would the earth appear, 
did she not receive a charm from the splendors 
ofthe midnight heavens! Where is the prow- 
ess of the mighty chief, when weariness comes 
upon him, and he is bound in the arms of sleep? 
What the richness of the earth, when the 
possessor, like one that is dead, slumbers un- 
conscious of them all. 
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The wings on which poets rise, are like the 








wings of a windmill—made of wood, and put 


!'in motion by—wind. 
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City of 


MEXICO. 


The state of Mexico comprises the Valley 
of Mexico, a fine and splendid region, varie- 
gated by extensive lakes, and surrounded by 
some of the loftiest volcanic peaks of the new 
world. Itscircumference is about 200 miles, 
and it forms the very centre of the great table- 
land of Anahuac, elevated from 6000 to 8000 
feet above the level of the sea. In the cen- 
tre of this valley stands the city of Mexico; 
the ancient Mexico, or Tenochtitlan, having 
been built in the middle of a lake, and con- 
nected with the continent by extensive cause- 
ways or dykes. The new Mexico is three 
miles from the lake of Tezcuco, and nearly 
six from that of Chalco; yet Humboldt con- 
siders it certain, from the remains of the an- 
cient teocai/i, or temples, that it occupies the 
identical position of the former city, and that 
a great part of the waters of the valley have 
been dried up. Mexico was long considered 
the largest city of America; but it is now 
surpassed by New York, perhaps even by Rio 
Janeiro. Some estimates have raised its pop- 
ulation to 200,000; but it may, on good 

grounds, be fixed at from 120,000 to 140,000. 
It isbeyond dispute the most splendid. “ Mex- 
ico is undoubtedly one of the finest cities 
built by Europeans in either hemisphere ; 
with the exception of St. Petersburg, Berlin, 
and Philadelphia, and some quarters of West- 
minster, there does not exist a city of the 
same extent which can be compared to the 
capital of New Spain, for the uniform level 
of the ground on which it stands, for the reg- 
ularity and breadth of the streets, and the 


Mexico. 


and there are even edifices of a very beauti- 
\ful structure.” The palace of the late vice- 
'roys, the cathedral, built in what is termed 
the Gothic Style, several of the convents, 
and some private palaces, reared upon plans 
furnished by the pupils of the Academy of the 
\Fine Arts, are of great extent and magnifi- 
cence: yet, upon the whole, it is rather the 
arrangement, regularity, and general effect 
of the city, which render it so striking. No- 
thing in particular, can be more enchanting 
than the view of the city and valley from the 
surrounding heights. ‘The eye sweeps over 
a vast extent of cultivated fields, to the very 
base of the colossal mountains, covered with 
perpetual snow. The city appears as if 
washed by the waters of the Lake of Tezcu- 
co, which, surrounded by villages and ham- 
lets, resembles the most beautiful of the Swiss 
lakes, and the rich cultivation of the vicinity 
forms a striking contrast with the naked 
mountains. Among these rise the famous 
volcano Popocatepetl and the mountain of Iz- 
taccihuatl, of which the first, an enormous 
cone, burns occasionally, throwing up smoke 
and ashes, in the midst of eternal snows.— 
The police of the city is excellent; most of 
the streets are handsomely paved, lighted, 
and cleansed. The anne | 

Mexico has been computed at 16,300 beeves; 
279,000 sheep; 50,000 hogs ; 1,600,0C0 fowls, 
including ducks and turkeys: 205,000 pig- 
eons and partridges. ‘The markets are re- 











markably well supplied with animal and veg- 
etable productions, brought by crowds cf ca- 
noes along the Lake Chalco, and the canal 
leading to it. These canoes are often guid- 





extent of the squares and public places. The 
architecture is generally of a very pure style, 





ed by females, who at the same time are 
weaving cotton in their simple portable looms, 
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or plucking fowls, and throwing the feathers 
into the water. Most of the flowers and roots 
have been raised in chinampas, or floating 
gardens, an invention peculiar to the new 
world. They consist of rafts formed of reeds, 
roots and bushes, and covered with black sa- 
line mould, which, being irrigated by the 
water of the lake, becomes exceedingly fertile. 
It is a great disadvantage to Mexico, howev- 
er, that it stands nearly on a level with the 
surrounding lake ; which, in seasons of heavy 
rains, overwhelm it with destructive inunda- 
tions. The construction of a desague, or 
canal, to carry off the waters of the Lake of 
Zumpango, and of the principal river by 
which it is fed, has, since 1629, prevented 
any very desolating flood. The desague, 
though not conducted with skill and judgment, 
cost 5,000,000 dollars, and is one of the most 
stupendous hydraulic works ever executed. 
Were it filled with water, the largest vessels 
of war might pass by it through the range of 


The alarms, however, have been frequent, 
and cannot well cease, while the level of that 
lake is twenty feet above that of the great 


THE QUAKER GIRL. 


There’s many a lass with blooming cheek, 
And many an eye that has learned to speak, 
There’s many a beauty jewelled out, 

And many a wit at ball and rout, 

And many a head for such will whirl, 

But give me a beautiful Quaker girl! 


There are those that please and those that 
charm, 

There are those that boast ofa lovely form— 

Of pearly teeth or a pretty foot, 

Or of having sprung from an honor’d root, 

Ur of heads all decked with gems and curls, 

But these are unlike the Quaker girls! 


Have you ever gazed on a pretty face, 

By nature deck’d with every grace, 

That told of a soul all pure and bright, 
Ofa mind that glowed with virtue’s light, 
That spoke of a heart to nature true? 

"Tis the Quaker girl exposed to view. 


Have you ever felt of a lily hand 

That shrinking, gave you a reprimand? 
Have you ever clratied. (we all know how,) 
And smiled at her simple ‘ thee’ and ‘ thou,’ 
Or laughed when she frankly told you “ yes!” 
Tis the fashion you know with the quakeress. 


There is kindness beaming from every eye, 
And truth in every look and sigh; 

There is honesty breathed in every vow, 
And it sounds no worse for its ‘thee’ and ‘thou,’ 
So boast if you will of each lass you see 


SPRING. 


“How beautiful is spring! with its buds 
and blooms, and perfumes; covering the earth 
with a robe of glory: gay with the voice of 
birds, the hum of insects, and the laughter of 
the young spirits revelling in its enjoyments. 
How profusely doth it send forth its ten thou- 
sand messengers to herald the approach of 
summer. Nature, so lately paralyzed by the 
chill of winter, rouses herself from her leth- 
argy; and the blue sky gleams above a scene 
of renovated light and beauty. The 

of man is upon the spade and the scythe; la- 
bor and gaiety go hand in hand ; the promise 
of new harvests is bright upon the. earth.— 
And yet how coldly does the accustomed eye 
look upon the wonderful transition which is 
effected by the magical power of this most 
beautiful of seasons! e behold the tall 
trees which have been for months dark, sap- 
less, and unlovely, gradually put forth their 
buds, those buds burst with the richness of 
their own treasures, and expand into leaves 
and blossoms; we see the seed sown by the 
husbandman, and we think not in wonder of 
the miracle, when we trace the tender green 
of the voung plants which have sprung from 
that slight seed; we only exclaim in aston- 
ishment and vexation should an occasion arrive 
wherein it fails. Beautiful spring! first-born 
of nature! on whom she lavished her most 
lovely gifts; like the heart’s earliest dream, 
decking every thing on earth ina new and 
brilliant garb; making the eye beam and the 
spirit swell by the potency of thy gentle 
spell! Summer may boast its warm skies, 
and its thousand blossoms; autumn may be 
rich in fruits and grains; but from thee came 
the first fair promise of all these; from thee 
came the first blue heaven, the first bright 
flowers, and the germ of the golden har- 
vest” 

== 


STANZAS. 
BY REV. CHARLES WOLF, 


If I had thought thou couldst have died, 
I might not weep for thee, 

But I forgot, when by thy side, 
That thou couldst mortal be: 

It never through my mind had past, 
That time would e’er be o’er, 

And I on thee should look my last, 
And thou shouldst smile no more. 


And still upon that face I look, 
And think ’twill smile again; 

And stili the thought I will not brook, 
That I must look in vain; 

But when I speak thou dost not say, 
What thou ne’er left’st unsaid ; 

And now I feel, as well I may, 








But the quakeress girl is the one for me! ! 


Sweet Mary! thou art dead! 
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If thou would’st stay e’en as thou art, 
All cold and all serene— 
I still might press thy silent heart, 
And where thy smiles have been! 
While e’en thy chill, bleak corpse I have, 
Thou seemest still my own ; 
But there I lay thee in thy grave— 
And [ am now alone! 


I do not think, where’er thou art, 
Thou hast forgotten me, 

And I, perhaps, may soothe this heart, 
In thinking too of thee; 

Yet there was round thee such a dawn 
Of light ne’er seen before, 

As fancy never could have drawn, 
And never can restore ! 

= 


THE WIFE. 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


I have often had occasion to remark the 
fortitude with which women sustain the most 
overcoming reverses of fortune. Those dis- 
asters which break down the spirit of a man, 
and prostrate him in the dust, seem to call 
forth all the energies of the softer sex, and 
give such intrepidity and elevation to their 
character, that at times it approaches subli- 


mity. 

Nothing can be more touching than to be- 
hold a soft and tender female, who had been 
all weakness and dependence, and alive to ev- 
ery trivial roughness while treading the pros- 
perous path of life, suddenly rising in mental 
force to be a comforter and supporter of her 
husband under misfortune, and abide with 
unshrinking firmness the most bitter blasts of 
adversity. 

As the vine which has long twined its 

ceful foliage around the oak, and been lifted 
y it into sunshine, will, when the hardy plant 
is riven by the thunderbolt, cling around it 
with caressing tendrils, and bind up its shat- 
tered boughs; so it is beautifully ordered by 
Providence, that woman who is the mere de- | 
ndant and ornament of man in his happiest 
hours, should be his solace when smitten by 
sudden calamity, winding herself into the 
rugged recesses of his nature, tenderly sup- 
porting the drooping head, and binding up 
the broken heart. 

I was once congratulating a friend who had 
around him a blooming family, knit together 
in the strongest ties of affection. “I can) 
wish him no better lot,” said he, with enthu- 
siasm, “than to have a wifeand children. If | 
you are in prosperity they are to share it with | 
you ; if otherwise they are to comfort you.” | 

And, indeed, I have observed that a mar-| 
ried man falling into misfortune, is more apt, 
to retrieve his situation in the world than a/| 
single one: partly, because he is more stimu-| 





lated to exertion by the necessities of the help- 
less and beloved beings who depend on him 
for subsistence ; but chiefly because his spirits 
are relieved by domestic endearments, and 
his self-respect kept alive by finding that, all 


-+|abroad is darkness and humiliation, yet there 


is a little world of love at home, of which he 
is the monarch. Whereas a single man is 
apt to run into waste and self-reglect ; to fan- 
cy himself lonel y and abandoned, and his 
heart to fall to ruin, like some deserted man- 
sion, for want of an inhabitant. 

The cultivation of the spirit that breathes 
the above extract, is one of the most precious 
securities of virtue. 


THE FAREWELL. 
BY E. YATES REESE. 


Fare-thee-well! the word is spoken— 
Lips have breathed the last adieu— 

Hearts have bled o’er pleasures broken, 
Pure as friendship ever knew : 

Fare-thee-well !—may absence find thee 
Still the same as now thou art— 

Treasured thoughts of those behind thee, 
Dwell forever near thy heart. 


Looks lit up with hope may meet thee 
In some fair and stranger-land, 
Welcome smiles of pleasure greet thee, 
Eyes of love and voices bland.— 
But, when brightly pass before thee, 
All the joys of Fashion’s train— 
Memory’s magic charm steal o’er thee, 
Bear thee to thy home again. 


Hearts drink agony to-morrow, 
Whence to-day, their solace springs— 
Chequer’d scenes of light and sorrow 
Mark the course of human things. 
Soon alas! the fairest roses 
Lie disrobed of all their bloon— 
And life’s pageantry discloses, 
But a pathway to the tomb. 


Spirit-sentinels, protect thee, 
Till thy final hour may come ; 
Faith unwavering then direct thee, 
To thine amaranthine home :— 
Where with songs of joy and gladness, 
Friends may walk the pearly shore: 
And the parting word of sadness 
Stir the depths of grief no more. 





Be punctual to meet all engagements at 
the time appointed, and never make a con- 
tract unless you intend to fulfil it. 


Inall your dealings be perfectly honest and 
upright, and as much as possible avoid all 





mistakes in the transaction of business. 
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